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Editorial Reflections 


A Pole 


OLES are matters of little 
importance but when Peary 
decided that somewhere there 
was a pole he wanted to see 

he devoted the rest of his life to the 
task—and fought like a tiger when the 
world decided to give his pole to 
some other discoverer. Then Scott 
and Amundsen acquired the habit and 
scampered off in the opposite direction 
after a pole, which both of them found 
without a quarrel, though Scott in the 
venture passed beyond the sphere of 
quarrels. There’s a great lesson in 
that. 

And we are strongly in need of be- 
ing taught something strenuous nowa- 
days else we will fly off on a tangeant 
and land where failures usually land. 
These are times to make a man hot, 
pessimistic, sour. But no such com- 
bination ever produced anything bet- 
ter than a pickle. And a pickle never 
could play the organ. 

The Agrapha says “The world is 
merely a bridge; you are to pass over 
it, and not to build dwellings upon it.” 

The men to-day who are building 
their houses upon the bridge are build- 
ing rapidly (at our expense) but we 
need not worry about that; the bridge 
is nearing the breaking point: after 
that the deluge. If life as we know it 
is all there is to it, then let us hike for 
the bridge and build right in the mid- 
dle, but if there is anything other than 
clay in Man, let’s go after it vigorously. 
What the visible world has to offer is 
so little, after it has once been ac- 
quired, that it is hardly worth the effort. 
Rockefeller is no happier, no more effi- 
cient, no more beautiful in his life, no 
more wholesome in his influence, than 
many a village blacksmith, even though 
there be no village blacksmith who 
would not change places with him and 
pay a tremendous price for the privi- 
lege. 

The beaver is a cunning creature 
but the naturalist says he is no more 
intelligent to-day than his grandfather 
was five thousand years ago. Not so 
with man. Man has gone forward; he 


has been forced upward by an inner 
spark that refused to be quieted, and 
the power that created him is respon- 
sible for the spark also. If man was 
to go upward, and then down to ashes 
again, of what use was the process? 
There is another end to the bridge; it 
is not an end in itself. 

The first step in the rejuvenation of 
a downcast mortal is to discontinue 
reading the daily newspapers; the 
World’s Work, Literary Digest, and 
Life, will make up all that we lose 
thereby and in the bargain give back 
the wholesome outlook and stout heart 
the newspapers have knocked out of 
us. He who reads all the unmanly, 
uncharitable, unthinking acts of the 
deleterious elements of society will 
himself become like them—a law of 
nature from which there is no escape. 

The second step is the restoration 
of Self Preservation to its rightful im- 
portance. Every tree in the forest and 
herb in the garden, every fish of the 
sea and foul of the air, is given, each 
for itself, the power of self preserva- 
tion and it is expected to use it. Man- 
kind has somehow so distorted his 
vision that he has almost looked upon 
Self Preservation as selfish. If so, 
why not in these terrible times throw 
ourselves into the sea in order that 
our places may be taken by others and 
the burden of our living be done away 
with? If the intelligent and moral 
element in America were to fight as 
vigorously for the security of their own 
lives, their own liberties, and their own 
pleasures (and heaven knows man is 
entitled to some pleasures in life) as 
vigorously as the bolshevik is fighting 
for himself we could very readily by 
wise restrictions at Ellis Island and 
San Francisco, and by speedily enacted 
birth control legislation, regain our 
hold of the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness that is slowly and violently 
being snatched far beyond our grasp. 
We wont allow a diseased cat to play 
with our kittens, and when we buy a 
dog for our kennels we get the best 
pedigreed animal we can find; but 
when it comes to making American 
Citizens we try to do it with the scum 
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of Europe, Asia, and Africa, to whom 
we have sent invitations ablaze in gold, 
and we let them breed as rapidly as 
guinea pigs, and then present each lit- 
ter with the priceless treasure of the 
American Ballot which centuries of 
heritage make them competent to use 
only to our injury and their own. Is 
America going to hell with the rest 
of the world? In our sphere of life 
Self Preservation is our greatest need. 
Everything in the church tends to 
dwarf our usefulness, thwart our op- 
portunities, and hold us into a nar- 
rowed groove of effeminate uselessness. 
Music has preached stronger sermons 
and reached more hearts than ever 
words did even in the mouth of 
the most eloquent of preachers. The 
Church should be a strong fort of 
vigorous activities in every sphere of 
human endeavor. If the musician 
merely provides good music and does 
not fight for its further extension there 
will be little hope for the Church for 
generations to come. 

And a third step is Self Assertion. 
Columbus got an.idea and traveled 
all Europe because he thought he 
had something the world needed even 
though the world was very decided in 
its opinion that it didn’t need it, didn’t 
want it, and didn’t intend to have it 
thrust upon it. But Columbus stuck 
to it, and—well, here we are. We’re 
rather pleased with Columbus and his 
sense of self-importance, aren’t we? 
The Wright brothers, by whom the 
world has not yet done full justice, 
decided that they had something the 
world needed; they crossed the Atlan- 
tic in order to convince men that they 
were the benefactors of the world. 
What if they had hidden their inven- 
tion in a barn?. Or given it up entirely 
when the neighbors laughed at them? 

One of the great troubles with the 
world to-day is that men who have 
real worth are too timid about assert- 
ing themselves and accordingly men 
who have no worth at all are running 
away with the universe and taking 
our prosperity with them. There are 
enough men in America who realize 
the degradation of the Reds, the 
I. W. W., enslaved labor, high prices, 
profiteering, and silly senators, to 


clean the country of them in ten days 
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if they would only act on their own 
intelligence; but no, they merely think 
it over and grow sour by the hour. 
And to what purpose? Why not pitch 
into the fight and see what happens? 
The reds are doing it; the profiteers 
are doing it; the labor unions are doing 
it; senators are jabbering as much as 
ever if not more, though that would 
seem impossible; and now look at the 
rest of us! 

Wagner one day decided that Lohen- 
grin was immensely better than the 
music of any other composer and he 
began a thirty years’ war to make the 
world see it that way, and then by the 
time the world saw it he said no, Tris- 
tan is better. We see it to-day; are 
we glad Wagner had the courage of 
self assertion? 


Another Pole 
EARY went after his own pole 
P and never worried about the one 
Scott and Amundsen were in- 
terested in. A dog once had a bone 
that he liked very much, but he made 
the fatal mistake of walking over a lit- 
tle bridge; the dog got a serious dis- 
appointment and the bone got wet. 
Each man, woman, and child in the 
civilized universe has a life and a set 
of talents given particular him and par 
ticular her and there is nothing that 
can be done with that life and that set 
of talents unless particular him or par- 
ticular her does it himself and herself. 
But if we let that tormenting reflection 
of some other body’s good bone in a 
mirror of water trouble us our life 
will be just one more disappointment. 
There is no use being alive just to fur- 
nish a set of feet for the shoes of a 
profiteer. 

Success as others see it for us is 
often an impossibility through no fault 
of our own. Acheson set his heart on 
a synthetic rubber; he never found it 
but he did invent carborundum, which 
was infinitely better. Ford started out 
to build automobiles; he failed, but he 
did produce the Ford and certainly 
that was no small achievement. Man 
is a versatile creature and if he cannot 
get to the pole this year he will-try it 
again next year, and if Culebra Cut 
must slide down into our pretty canal, 
why, just let it slide; there are plenty 
of dredges to slide it out again; it’s 
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only a matter of a little patience and 
labor. 

If our work in this church is not a 
success, why, let us resign (or get 
fired) and take another; and if the 
other church does not make our oppor- 
tunity for us, let us go into the thea- 
ter; there is just as much good to be 
done for human hearts and human 
lives in the theater as in the church. 
Neither God nor the devil created 
either church or theater;, man made 
them both. Ever hear about the 
Church Mouse? His poverty made 
him famous, but I often wonder if it 
would not have been much better for 
him if he had scampered off to some 
other place and been, for example, a 
cheese-factory mouse? And, after all, 
was he so very successful or happy as 
a church mouse? 

The times are making church mice 
of us. It’s time to sit up and take a 
little nourishing food for thought. If, 
after due reflection, we decide that 
organ-playing is our divine mission in 
this world, let’s forget salaries and go 
at it like demons. If, however, we 
decide that starvation is not to our 
liking, then let us go into the cheese 
factory. If the church is unwilling to 
be converted to the need for an organ- 
ist—after we have done our full share 
to show the value of a real specimen— 
then let us give it up as hopeless and 
not worry about it any more forever. 
The severest charge against our in- 
comparably strong and fearless Presi- 
dent is that he somehow has the faculty 
of picking incomparably incompetent 
men as his assistants, and the great 
characteristic of the immortal Roose- 
velt was that he had the genius of 
making strong men of those he picked. 
If the president of the United States 
Steel Corporation is willing to pick 
cheap and incompetent assistants (and 
he has sense enough to know they are 
the only kind he can get on small sal- 
aries) let him alone, let him wreck the 
corporation if he wishes to. If the 
minister and the officers are willing to 
pick an underpaid and consequently 
incompentent organist, let them alone, 
let them rush on to the destruction 
that is already rushing on to meet 
them. To-day the church has the 
world by the throat and the hand that 
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grips is the hand of superstition, in- 
timidation, and ignorance of the true 
God. But men are swiftly learning to 
strike a stride of their own, and it 
won't be long before they are as com- 
petent as the church to interpret the 
will of the Divinity that shapes our 
courses—and in that day will happen 
to the denominational churches the 
same thing that happened to Rome, 
only the denominatioas, being scat- 
tered, will not be strong enough to sur- 
vive. It would be a wonderful thing 
if we could assist in the rejuvenation 
of the church, but if it is hopeless, let 
it alone. The soul of a man is infin- 
itely more valuable than the existence 
of a church. The success of our lives 
will ultimately be measured not by the 
this or that of our doing, but the man- 
ner and the sincerity. 

In 1646 the shoemakers called their 
craft together for a consolidation in 
order that “all boots might be alike 
made well” and in 1920 we find the 
makers of this and that called together 
in order that they might work shorter 
hours, produce in lessened efficiency, 
and get more money. Isn’t it about 
time we closed the doors down at Ellis 
Island? Is America to be the leader of 
the world or the refuge of the scum 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa? Are we 
wise men, or blithering idiots, when we 
admit to our shores a man or a woman 
whose heritage is generations old in 
the inability to think and act as free- 
men, and whose ideals are bounded by 
the circle that goes round and round 
our dollar? 

Tender-heartedness and charity are 
lovely virtues when we have con- 
quered the foe, but while the fight is on 
they are high treason toward heaven 
and man. What if Kerensky had held 
an iron hand instead of a soft heart? 
Let us get down to the solid matter of 
living and put our feet on the rock of 
Right. If any man knows of a better 
foundation let him shout it to the 
world from the house tops e’er it is too 
late. If there is not enough of worth 
in us to make Self Preservation and 
Self Assertion the right course for us, 
then let us get off the earth and give 
our places to those who will be pre- 
pared to give an accounting of their 
time and talents. 





The Flemington Children’s Choir 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER* 


ERHAPS no Community Work 
in a small town could carry 
greater influences for culture, 
refinement, and the advance- 

ment of high ideals, and be withal so 
practical as a Children’s Choir. The 
Flemington Children’s Choirs have 
proved so far-reaching in their influ- 
ence that the Alumni are not only 
splendid choristers but better citizens 
because of this early training. 

These choirs have grown up from 
one little choir, organized in the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1895, to four fine 
choirs under one management, and 


Choirs, and music of a high order is 
rendered from Sunday to Sunday by 
these Senior groups. 

The value of this service can best be 
understood by those familiar with the 
music conditions of the average small 
town, where the musical atrocities per- 
petrated are not realized by the con- 
gregation, and every service is bereft 
of dignity because of this lack of 
musical-appreciation. 

With the Children’s Choir such a 
condition is impossible, and Fleming- 
ton has developed a marked taste for 
the best’ church music. Two fine 


THE FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
In the yard of the First Presbyterian Church 


consist of the children from the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, and Catholic churches. Every 
church in the village is represented. 
With two weekly rehearsals these 
choirs are trained in musical-apprecia- 
tion, voice-culture, and service-singing, 
their season beginning the first of Oc- 
tober and ending in June. 

The children are drawn from the 
Sunday School and are not eligible 
until they have reached the fourth 
grade of the day school. Here they 
receive a six years’ training to admit 
them by diploma to the Senior Choir 
of their respective churches. Thus it 
is possible to keep a steady flow of 
fresh young voices for the Upper 

*Founder and Director of the Choirs. 


organs have been installed in the last 
few years, and the town is blest with 
sincere and musicianly organists who 
constantly keep high standards before 
the public. 

The children are divided into so- 
pranos, second-sopranos, altos, and 
tenors. Each group has a part-rehearsal 
weekly, at which the exercises of that 
particular voice are given, and their 
special part in anthems, responses, and 
hymns is studied and learned. This 
makes the full rehearsals very enjoy- 
able. 

Each part has been learned as a mel- 
ody, and every one is interested to dis- 
cover how his part will “fit.” It also 
avoids tiresome waits, while a diffi- 
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culty in any voice is being mastered, 
and the choristers are ready at once to 
work for balance, light and shade, and 
all the necessary steps to artistic sing- 
ing. 

Special rehearsals are given the boy- 
sopranos, in reality small vocal-classes 
for solo-children, while a few soloists 
are trained individually; and this sea- 
son a boy-alto rehearsal has been insti- 
tuted. 
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It may add to the interest of the 
reader to see a schedule of a week’s 
work. These choirs run with the regu- 
larity of a school, and in fact it is a 
choir-school. Only by definite and reg- 
ular work could a system of this kind 
be made successful. 


MONDAY. 


8.00-8.40 a. m.—Boy Sopranos. 
4.45-5.50 p. m.—Sopranos. 
5.30-6.00 p. m.—Vocal Class. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Three of the class were absent when the photo was taken 


The Catholic Choir rehearses with 
the Protestants, using the same music. 
(They sing only at Low Mass). This 
was at the suggestion of Father Flynn, 
Director of the Paulist Choristers, and 
the plan works beautifully. When they 
were trained by themselves much of 
the spirit of organization was lost; but 
now they are improving rapidly and 
are much happier working together. 

Of course only the best material is 
taught, and the choristers are familiar 
with music from Bach to Tschaikow- 
sky. As the Public School music is 
under the same supervision it is possi- 
ble to supplement much of the musical- 
appreciation; and the children take 
keenest delight in working up the mu- 
sic of Mozart, Handel, Mendelssohn 
and others, whose lives are studied in 
school; and on their Victrola they 
hear many programs of these great 
masters’ works. So the training is de- 
veloping a breath that will.carry over 
into the future. 

The choirs, too, are fortunate in hav- 
ing a studio of their own: a studio full 
of beautiful pictures and books; a 
place where the contest banner and all 
their special belongings are kept. Here 
the children come for quiet times to 
read and play the Victrola; here their 
rehearsals, recitals, and parties are 
held, and their pride in this quaint old 
building, which was a chapel many 
years ago, is unbounded. 


7.15-8.00 p. m.—Altos. 
8.00-9.00 p. m.—Solo Lessons, 
TUESDAY. 
8.00-8.40 a. m.—Second Sopranos. 
4.00-5.00 p. m.—Solo Lessons. 
7.15-8.15 p. m.—Tenors. 
8.15-9.00 p. m.—Vocal Class. 
WEDNESDAY. 
a. m.—Full Rehearsal, 
combined. 
Rehearsal, 
combined. 


two choirs 


p. m.—Full two choirs 


The regular work is concentrated 
into three days. This makes possible 
any necessary extra rehearsals at the 
last of the week before the service. 

Those in charge of these hehearsals 
are: the Director, who does the bulk 
of the teaching; the Secretary, who, 
having been connected with the first 
choir from its beginning, is able to 
help in any way. She keeps the books, 
pays the bills, does some of the train- 
ing, looks after the details, and is in- 
valuable. 

The accompanists are the church or- 
ganists, who are very responsive and 
reliable in their work. A _ guild of 
ladies in each church is a great help. 
They frequently finance the work, look 
after the vestments, and give the ma- 
terial aid necessary. 

While the rehearsals all follow a 
general method, they are necessarily 
adapted to the special work to be ac- 
complished. The children arrive five 
or ten minutes before starting time 
and, after disposing their books and 
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wraps, gather into groups to talk, look 
at the books, or listen to the piano or 
Victrola. The librarians pass the mu- 
sic to be used, and at a chord from the 
piano each child takes his own seat, 
and in one minute a second chord calls 
for silence. 

The seating is planned with great 
care. The experienced choristers are 
placed at the back, and at the end of 


HT 





It therefore becomes necessary to 
not only inflate the body at the begin- 
ning, but it must never be permitted to 
collapse during the entire singing process. 
It is possible to take any number of 
breaths without allowing the ribs to 
fall (collapse) and this is absolutely 
necessary to a vital tone. 

Constantly the children are told to 
“stick out their ribs,” and during their 





THE STUDIO: AS THE CHORISTERS SEE IT 


each row of seats. With the good true 
voices behind, the tone rings into the 
ears of the little ones in front, while 
the end-children act as sergeants in 
their rows, and see that everything 
goes as it should. 

The Secretary takes the attendance 
from the seating, so the work proceeds 
at once without roll-call. When silence 
is established the class at a command 
from the Director stand at attention 
for their breathing-exercises and vocal- 
drills. 

It is only by proper breathing that a 
pure, flowing, and open tone can be 
obtained, so great stress is laid on the 
method of using the breath. 


(a) Class stand, and with hand on 
chest, hold breath. What hap- 
pened? Chest lifted up. 

With hands under arms, hold 
breath. What happened? Ribs 
were extended. 

With hands at waist, hold breath. 
What happened? Diaphram 
went up, abdomen went in. 

With hands at waist, fingers to- 
wards the back, hold breath. 
What happened? Ribs at back 
were extended. 


Class discover that holding breath, 
extends the whole body like a balloon, 
and to begin to sing, one must hold the 
breath, so the whole body is extended 
at the beginning. 





vocal exercises they are frequently 
told to place their hands on _ their 
chests, or under their arms to observe 
the action of the lungs, and this good 
breathing is demanded throughout 
their entire rehearsal. 


(b) Class stand and point to any desig- 
nated article in the room, say- 
ing “Look.” This is done to 
observe the chest, which is lifted 
from the diaphram. 

(c) The same exercise is then sung on 
any medium tone, and held as 
long as the Director desires. 

(d) With their arms lifted at the side, 
fingers pointing towards the 
ceiling, class count aloud, first 
to ten, then up, two figures 
added each time, to twenty-four. 
This may be sung on a medium 
tone. No child must continue 
with his count if his breath is 
gone, so that he pulls from the 
throat. He sings only as long 
as it is comfortable, but his aim 
is to make long stretches com- 
fortable. 


In the exercise C: To keep this ex- 
ercise full of interest, different objects 
are observed, and the class must show 
by their eyes and voices, that they feel 
what they see. Also their necks and 
throats must be perfectly loose. Class 
may swing necks back and forth a few 
times to be sure they are relaxed, and 
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sing with their heads slightly lowered, 
their chins close to their throats. 

The A and B exercises are only used 
at the beginning of the season, and re- 
called at any time, if class seem indif- 
ferent to what they are doing. 

A director must have an ideal tone 
in mind to standardize his work. 
When he knows what he wants, he can 
procure it, if his patience will endure 
the effort. 


long, and this is extended to any 
number, not exceeding twenty- 
four. 

When the tone is flowing well, 
and all can do it with ease, a 
slight swell is added, and tone 
is stopped on the crescendo. 

It is then alternated by starting on 
the big tone (not louder than 
mf) and shaded down to a hum. 


The next step is to put both light 


THE STUDIO: AS THE DIRECTOR SEES IT 
Showing the old benches accommodating seventy choristers, and the panel-pictures of 
each class, and other interesting choir photographs 


The singing of the children is kept 
soft. It relaxes the muscles of the 
throat, makes the ear alert, refines the 
musical sense, and is the short road 
(if such a thing exists) to success. The 
director does not sing with the chil- 
dren, but for them, only so is it pos- 
sible to know what they are really 
doing. 

The middle voice is used first, then 
alternate high and low tones. 

The tone although pp must not be- 
come at all dull. Be sure every child 
sings with a pleasant expression. 
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(a) Class stand, sing oo very softly 
from given tone on piano. Their 
hands are on ribs at side or front 
to observe breathing. Their 
voices are so soft that no harm 
can occur in their throats, and 
as they gain ability, the thought 
is directed to their tone-quality. 
The mouths must have a pout- 
ing look and to keep the corners 
of the lips in, they frequently 
hold them in with their fingers. 
This keeps the mouth round, 
lips free and away from teeth. 
At first the tone is eight beats 


and shade into the same tone, 
and as the class develop experi- 
ence, they make this a very in- 
teresting exercise. 


All the vocal exercises in attack, re- 
lease, light and shade, are led by the 
hand of the Director, for the attention 
of the class must be trained as surely 
as the tone. The light and shade are 
easily idicated by the thumb and first 
finger, opening for the swell,‘and clos- 
ing for the softening of the tone; and 
when the thumb and finger touch, the 
class drop into a soft hum, with the 
lips slightly closed. 

Without the ability to shade any 
tone, the singing becomes uninterest- 
ing and very inartistic. Work is there- 
fore done on this every day. Every 
tone should be more or less elastic, and 
give the sensation of smoke pouring 
out of a chimney, instead of a bullet 
shot out of a gun. The former tone 
develops a rich, almost glorious qual- 
ity, while the latter becomes hard, 
metallic, and frequently off the pitch. 

Since the arpeggio is the frame on 
which our scale is built, the children 
need constant practice in singing it. It 
tends to make the voices very true, 
and later in scale-practice the chil- 
dren’s tonality becomes nearly perfect. 
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They frequently sing unaccompanied 
through an entire rehearsal without 
once dropping from the pitch. 

Two hums are used: the “lovely 
one,” spoken of before, and the “tinny 
one,” which is most valuable. 

With the mouth slightly open, the 
nose drawn up until it wrinkles over 
the bridge, the class sing “nee.” This 
draws the entire tone to the nose, mak- 
ing a thin, nasal and unpleasant sound. 
There is no strain anywhere, the tone 
is forward, the throat relaxed, and it 
makes a splendid beginning exercise, 
frequently clearing up a breathy tone 
in a minute or two. 

It is never sung lower than Eb, be- 
cause the low tones are made from the 
back of the throat, and dipped into the 
chest. This “tinny nee” is followed by 
the “lovely” hum, and then by loo. It 
is sung rather slowly at first, using loo 
for every tone. Later the entire arpeg- 
gio is sung to one syllable. Great care 
is taken not to permit the slur to be- 
come muddy, but every tone is made 
clear-cut. 

Sing up to Ah and down to D. Sing 
entire arpeggio on one breath. Later 
sing several arpeggios on one breath, 
but at a faster tempo. 

















(hum.) 


m, 
Loo, 100, 100, 100, lv, 100, loo. 


The scales are taken from the top 
down before using the ascending form. 
Every tone is made clear, round and 


mellow. When the tones from high 
A to middle C are well matched (the 
small children use a head tone through- 
out, but the larger ones use a chest 
tone on the lower part of the register) 
the scale is reversed. 

On the ascending scale special care 
is taken with the breathing. If the 
children are small this scale is taken 
in two sections of four tones to a 
group, with a breath between the 
groups. At first they are allowed to 
almost stop for this breath, later a 
catch breath is used, and finally the 
entire scale is sung on one breath. 

The class is given the idea of 
climbing a stairway so every tone will 
be stepped over instead of scooped up. 
The use of consonants in front of the 
vowel tends to keep the jaws from stif- 
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fening. By placing the fingers lightly 
on the cheeks, the children feel the 
drop of the jaw, and by lowering the 
chin, specially on the high tones, the 
throat becomes more relaxed. 

The scales are also taken in groups 
of two and three tones to a beat, for 
rhythm and flexibility of voice, and 
later the scales are combined with the 
arpeggio. Clean-cut tonal work is 
sought throughout the singing, and 
always the tone is soft. 

If any of these scales become thick 
and muddy use them with a syllable to 
a note 
B 33. 
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Loo, loo. 100, 100, 100, loo, loo, loo. 
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Loo, 100, loo, loo, foo, loo, loo, loo, 






































These exercises are for soprano sec- 
tions and adapted to their early work. 
It is not the number of exercises that 
is important, but the manner in which 


j they are done. 


These exercises, too, are not original, 
but have been taken from many 
sources, and all from the working ma- 
terial of successful teachers. 

After all, the director’s aim is to 
make the tone easy to sing, and pleas- 
ant to listen to, and it is largely a mat- 
ter of individual taste as to color. A 
director must know what he wants, 
and then patiently work until he ob- 
tains it, and it can be obtained! 

Many splendid books on the vocal- 
methods of children have been written, 
and may be purchased at any good 
music shop. 

The choristers sing frequently alter- 
nating sides, and great rivalry exists 
as to which side will produce the bet- 
ter tone. Wholesome competition will 
make the most indifferent and careless 
children work, and this method is used 
constantly. 

At the close of the exercises, the 
class sit, and proceed to new material 
which is taken up while the children 
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are fresh, and the polishing is left to 
the last of the rehearsal. 

A new piece of music is presented as 
a whole, then taken in sections, and 
the most difficult spot usually learned 
first. For whatever voice it may be 
written, the music is always taught as 
a melody: it tends to make the chil- 
dren sing more artistically, and keeps 
the part tonally true. 

The melody is learned by humming 
or singing a soft Joo, and when mas- 
tered (the children learn quickly be- 
cause of their musical training in 
school) the words are taken up as to 
pronunciation and interpretation. 

The first step is to read the words 
softly, in the rhythm of the melody, 
after which they are sung, the aim 
being to match the oo sound. Later 
when the interpretation is sought, the 
words are made to express what they 
mean. But always the tone is the first 
consideration. Because of their ad- 
vanced vocal technique, the older chor- 
isters enunciate very well, but the lit- 
tle ones are made to match every word 
to oo, and sacrifice everything to a 
good oo quality. 

Many trainers claim that an 00 de- 
velopes a “hooty” tone most undesir- 
able, so after a short trial, or not 
knowing what to do with it, give it up. 
After years of experience it has been 
found with these choirs to be the most 
satisfactory of all the working vowel- 
sounds. When the “hooty” quality is 
reached, and it takes nearly two years 
to obtain it properly, the tone is ready 
to be opened by whiter vowel-sounds, 
as: aw, skee, and in fact all the vowels; 
but they must take their color slightly 
from the 00, or a flat tone, most unde- 
sirable, will be acquired. 

The oo gives a body and support to 
the voice of a child, is very safe if sung 
Pp, and with it as a foundation, the 
skillful trainer can develop a tone cap- 
able of any color. 

A beautiful and rather elegant pro- 
nunciation of the words also adds 
much to the quality of the tone. The 
a must be soft, the e on the lips and 
round, while the rolled r tends to 
loosen the tongue, and produces an 
easy delivery. 

To return to the rehearsal: When 
the section of new material planned 
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for a lesson is learned as to melody, 
and can be reasonably well sung, the 
choir stand and give it out with as 
good a style as they are able. This 
makes a nice summary, and rests the 
children. They are then seated, and 
work is resumed on another anthem, 
chant or hymn. 

At the close of the rehearsal the 
music is passed to the ends of the 
music-racks on the aisle, gathered up, 
and put away. Wraps are distributed, 
and as soon as possible everyone is 
seated for dismissal. Any notices are 
given at this time, and at a chord from 
the piano the choir stand. The older 
choristers march out first. All the 
favors are given to these older ones, 
and any points for discussion are re- 
ferred to them. The little ones are 
regarded affectionately, but they must 
wait to “grow up.” This makes them 
look upon the old choristers with great 
respect, and adds much to the Choir’s 
influence over these big ones. They 
feel their position greatly, and gain an 
added dignity thereby. The boys step 
out until all the girls have passed, then 
follow in the same order. 

The march is a processional or reces- 
sional hymn, to aid in good service- 
marching. Perfect step is required of 
every child, even down the stairs, and 
out the door. The few regulations are 
firmly demanded by those in charge; 
but in no case is a rule adopted with- 
out a free discussion with the choir, of 
its need. The choristers all feel they 
have fair play, consequently almost no 
disobedience occurs, and when it does, 
no complaint is ever heard about the 
punishment which always follows. 

Of course a rehearsal must be planned 
in every detail, to make it a success. 
The mistakes and points for special 
drill are noted during the lesson and 
the work moves rapidly, keeping the 
period full of snap. This makes the 
children awake and interested, and 
their work alive and vital. 

As much variety as possible is sought, 
to avoid the lessons becoming alike. 
Nothing wearies a young person so 
quickly as sameness. But the vocal 
exercises are never omitted; the vocal- 
work is always in the foreground; and 
the director’s ear is alert to the slight- 
est roughness of tone. As the voices 
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respond to the training, the choristers 
delight to sing, and frequently beg, 
after an especially charming number, 
to “do it again.” It is always a tempta- 
tion to comply with the request, but 
with experience one learns when to 
consent and when to refuse. 

Every choir must have two or three 
soloists, and these are selected in re- 
gard to voice, musical ability, and per- 
sonality. These best voices are first 
trained in vocal-classes of about five or 
six toa class. They meet once a week 
for a lesson, and the older ones are en- 
couraged to work at home, but the 
smaller children work entirely under 
supervision. 

Besides the breathing and vocal ex- 
ercises, songs are also taught, and after 
sufficient drill these young vocalists 
sing for the criticism of each other. 
It makes them all very keen and ap- 
preciative, and from these vocal-classes 
the real soloists are drawn. And 


while all do not become soloists. each 
one is greatly benefited, and their work 
is reflected in the choir. 

As soon as a soloist is selected, he is 
withdrawn from the class to be given 


individual lessons. A child is usually 
twelve years old before doing any pub- 
lic solo-work, and he is never permitted 
to sing alone until he has demonstrated 
a number of times in the studio that he 
will be poised before an audience. 

Solo-singing by children is charming 
when properly done, but should never 
drop to the level of an amateurish per- 
formance. Instead it should have the 
style and ‘finish of a young artist’s 
work. It then becomes a delight to the 
listener, and an inspiration to the chor- 
isters of the choir. 

To encourage regular attendance and 
punctuality with little effort, small sal- 
aries ranging from five to twenty cents 
a service are paid the choristers, and 
from these little salaries fines are im- 
posed for any lack of response to the 
regulations. Also choir-medals in the 
form of silver crosses are worn at 
each service, suspended from a ribbon 
around the neck, for perfect monthly 
records. 

Prizes of gold choir-pins, leather- 
bound hymnals, and money are offered 
for perfect yearly records, and such is 
the effort to meet the requirements 


that this season these prizes were won 
by thirty choristers, involving over one 
hundred rehearsals, and the attendance 
of one church service each Sunday. 
Moreover a large number failed only 
because of illness. Two choristers 
made a fifth year prize, while the 
Alumni boast of two members with 
six and seven years’ perfect records to 
their credit. 

3eside the one service the choirs 
sing in their respective churches each 
month, they combine with the Upper 
Choirs from time to time for a special 
music service. Also the choristers, or 
a portion of them, give recitals during 
the year. It lends variety to their 
work, and an added incentive to high 
endeavor. 

This season forty of the boy-chor- 
isters gave a song-recital in the studio, 
assisted by a fine young violinist; then 
the combined choirs furnished music 
for a large Rural Conference under 
the direction of Columbia University ; 
and again they assisted at a piano-re- 
cital of one of the Choir-accompanists. 

For twenty years it has been the 
custom of the choirs to sing old carols 
through the streets at day-break on 
Christmas until the event is looked 
upon as a choir-tradition by the vil- 
lage, and is so loved by all, that every 


_year some of the Alumni join the chil- 


dren in preserving this old custom. 

3ut perhaps the biggest event of all 
in the minds of the choristers is the 
graduation, which occurs at the close 
of the season. At this time the Seniors 
receive their diplomas, the Choristers 
their prizes, while the Chorus of the 
Alumni and a distinguished soloist 
assist. 

The ceremony and pageantry stir all 
who take part as well as those who see 
it. The processional is most impres- 
sive: the boys with their beautiful 
choir-banner and flags lead out, fol- 
lowed by the children in their black 
and white vestments, each prize-win- 
ner wearing the silver service-cross, 
suspended on a ribbon the color of his 
own choir; the Seniors with their gor- 
geous hoods, the pride and envy of all; 
and then the Chorus of the Alumni, 
wearing bands of their choir-color over 
their surplices; a group of nearly two 
hundred choristers! 
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The service is festival in style: the 
anthems of the children are chosen 
with great care; the speech by one of 
the Seniors is dignified and enlighten- 
ing to the audience; while the solos of 
the visiting singer increases the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm, and show them the 
work of an artist. 

The Senior anthem and the singing 
of the Chorus of the Alumni, testify 
beyond any spoken word the value of 
this organization; and when the prizes 
and diplomas are presented, there is 
probably not a single chorister in the 
group who does not at least secretly 
resolve to be of the elect some day. 

So the work is put on a merit basis, 
and from a child’s entrance into the 
choir, to the close of his six years’ 
training, both he and his parents look 
forward to his graduation. It is 
counted a great privilege to have 
earned one’s way into the Chorus of 
the Alumni, and no effort is too great 
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to make the work of the choirs a suc- 
cess. 

This detail of the work of The Flem- 
ington Children’s Choirs has been writ- 
ten with a hope of encouraging others 
to organize the children of their com- 
munities into choir groups. 

Of course different conditions neces- 
sitate different methods of procedure, 
but the general plan will fit any com- 
munity. 

These choirs now represent six dif- 
ferent churches, with six different 
creeds and forms of worship, but they 
work here together as one, and they 
are creating in this village a breadth 
of thought rarely found in any but a 
cosmopolitan city. 

No one can hope to obtain a com- 
plete working system in a few months: 
it takes the experience of years; but 
if two or three musicians will “get to- 
gether” with an earnest and sincere 
purpose to guide them, there is no limit 
to the things they may accomplish. 


Edwin Arthur Kraft 


JAMES H. 
L DOES not seem so long ago 


since what may be called orches- 

tral treatment of the organ was 

deplored by tradition-loving or- 
ganists. The practice of playing tran- 
scriptions was viewed with extreme 
disfavor. There was, I remember, a 
lively discussion of the subject in the 
New Music Review. There was no 
denying that many transcriptions were 
interesting. So much more interesting, 
in fact, than much of the standard 
organ music, that there was danger 
that some of the stand-bys of the or- 
ganist’s repertory would be virtually 
shelved. 

This is precisely what has happened. 
It is now a matter of general agree- 
ment that the organ was made for man, 
and not man for the organ. That the 
audience at an organ recital wishes 
to be interested, stimulated, and not 
bored. And that orchestral effects and 
tone coloring are a powerful aid to- 
ward this end. These reflections come 
to mind as I recall an uncommonly 
brilliant organ performance of the 
Tannhauser overture. I remember 
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that I turned to an organist sitting 
next to me and remarked: “It sounds 
just as well as it does played by an 
orchestra” (and I meant a symphony 
orchestra). 

My colleague replied: “It sounds 
better.” I found no reason to disagree 
with him. 

The place was Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland; the organ a superbly voiced 
modern instrument; and the organist 
was Edwin Arthur Kraft. 

It is a pretty long time since Kraft 
came to Cleveland to be the organist 
and choirmaster of the just then com- 
pleted Episcopal Cathedral; a matter 
of twelve years or so. He was a 
youngster then; and to us old-timers 
he seems a youngster still. He was 
lured away for a period of two years, 
to play the municipal organ in Atlanta, 
Georgia. But the call to return to 
Cleveland became so urgent that he 
came back several years ago, and re- 
sumed the post of organist and choir- 
master at Trinity Cathedral. And 
there his fellow citizens, regardless of 
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politics, or even religion, hope he will 
Stay. 

Kraft is an admirable choirmaster 
as well as a master organist; and as 
he has at his disposal an excellent 
choir of some seventy voices—the 
choral service at Trinity ranks with 
the best in the country. 

He gives monthly recitals at the 
Cathedral before audiences that tax the 
capacity of nave and transepts. A 
tireless searcher for novelties, he is, by 
the same token, a consistent and gen- 
erous booster of American music. Not 
a few native compositions have been 
heard for the first time at his recitals. 
Every one of them that comes to his 
notice is sure of a careful examination, 
and, if its qualities warrant it, of a 
public hearing. 

Kraft is one of the best known con- 
cert organists in the country. He has 
played on practically every one of the 
notable organs of the country, and, in 
the course of many recital tours, North, 
South, East and West, on organs of 
every imaginable size, age, and condi- 
tion of servitude. And he knows how 
to make the most of even the least 
promising; which is no small merit. 
Of course, so fine an artist should 
always have at his command a wholly 
admirable and complete instrument. 
But, unfortunately, organs are not 
portable—wherein violinists have a de- 
cided advantage over organists. And 
so it is a valuable faculty to be able to 
get the best out of whatever material 
is at hand. Kraft is an adept at this, 
which is all the more noteworthy since 
his own organ at Trinity Cathedral 
possesses such a wealth of tonal and 
mechanical resources. 

Kraft was born January 8, 1883, in 
that seat of learning, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. But his trend of mind was 
toward things artistic and not towards 
things scholastic. To play the organ 
was Kraft’s chief aim in life. Not 
only did he aim at proficiency, he 
worked with might and main to attain 
it. He studied in New Haven with 
Horatio W. Parker and Harry B. Jep- 
son, and in Paris with Widor and 
Guilmant. He takes to organ playing 
as naturally as a duck takes to swim- 
ming. Furthermore, he comes of an 
organistic family. His brother, Wil- 
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liam Kraft (as is doubtless well-known 
to readers of this magazine) is a dis- 
tinguished organist in New York. 

Kraft’s tendencies, musically, are 
distinctly modern. He knows his 
classics, and makes light of their tech- 
nical stumbling-blocks. And he knows 
the traditions, too. None better. But 
he is apparently not greatly interested 
(with exceptions, of course) either in 
classics, as such, or with the traditional 
manner of their performance. Still 
less is he interested in the modern 
writers, like Reger, who try to out- 
Bach Bach. Once he gave a recital in 
Berlin, with a program entirely made 
up. of Reger’s larger works. No small 
“stunt.” But it was precisely that, a 
“stunt.” And there was no occasion to 
repeat it. For Reger’s works are 
curiously interesting to look at, and 
curiously uninteresting to listen to. 

Kraft is of the school of organists 
who believe that the primary function 
or organ playing is to discourse music, 
and that the father removed it is from 
the musty odor of the class-room, the 
better. 

I have been charged by the editor of 
this magazine faithfully to record 
Kraft’s personal idiosyncracies, his 
fads, foibles, and fancies. As to this, 
I can only say that Kraft is a very 
well-known and highly esteemed citi- 
zen of his adopted town. As to fads 
and foibles, I don’t know of any, unless 
it is a tendency (which I am sure he 
tries sternly to repress) to violate auto- 
mobile speed ordinances. However, I 
have not heard that he has ever been 
haled to court for such infraction of 
the statutes made and provided. So 
very likely I am mistaker as to this. 
Or is it that Kraft knows how to keep 
a wary eye on the traffic cops? 

No, I don’t think Kraft has any fads. 
He is too much absorbed in his art for 
that. His brilliant natural gifts have 
been developed by unremitting hard 
work, and plenty of it. He loves the 
organ, and plays it as though he did. 
He surmounts technical difficulties 
with the ease of a Josef Hofmann at 
the piano; and like Hofmann he uses 
his remarkable facility purely as means 
to an end, this end being the eloquent 
voicing of a musical message. 

He is a Fellow of the Guild, and a 
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theorist of ability. He has given proof, 
in many organ transcriptions, that he 
possesses uncommon skill in arranging 
music for the organ. But so far he has 
published no original compositions, 
which is a cause of regret, for one 


would naturally expect, from one of 
Kraft’s keenly alert artistic tempera- 
ment, creative work of genuinely indi- 
vidual stamp. Maybe Kraft has some- 
thing “up his sleeve” wherewith to sur- 
prise us one of these days. I wonder. 


Carnegie Hall Organ 


E PRESENT in this issue a 

(| photograph of the console of 

the organ at Carnegie Mu- 

sic Hall, New York, which 

was installed a few years ago in con- 

junction with the enlargement and re- 
building of the organ. 

A brief history of the organ situation 
in this most famous American Music 
Hall may be welcomed by those who 
have had a curiosity why such a prom- 
inent Temple of Music has not been 
favored with at least a hundred-voice 
organ. 

Be it known at the outset that the 
management of the Hall considered 
the organ of minor importance by rea- 
son that it never earns any special 
revenue, and that such could not be 
gained by instituting organ recitals 
with paid admissions. Consequently 
the organ was and still is looked upon 
as a side issue, merely serving as an 
accommodation to patrons who may 
have some use for it in conjunction 
with their particular performances. 

Therefore the organ has come in for 
all sorts of praise, condemnation, or 
ridicule, depending entirely upon the 
mood of the performers of various de- 
grees and quality from the most fin- 
ished organist to the scrub of a pianist 
who imagined he or she could use an 
organ. Some of the latter have been 
observed to pump the crescendo pedal 
as they would an ordinary swell pedal, 
or what they imagined to be the “loud” 
pedal on the piano. 

A two manual organ was placed in 
the hall when it was built some twenty- 
eight years ago by Frank Roosevelt. 
The very name implies that it must 
have been a good organ, and so it was. 
Twenty-five registers, electric action, 
with portable console which could be 
shifted about the stage at will by the 
gentle stage hands—which accounted 
for its always ready condition? 

A very imminent musician, who is 


still alive to tell the tale, was entrusted 
with the expert supervision of the 
building of this instrument at the time, 
and it was originally planned to be a 
three manual organ. Then, by some 
turn of fate the building management 
decreed that the organ took up room 
they could well use for office space, 
and the organ could be placed above 
in the loft in what there was left of it. 

Be it said to the very high credit of 
the musical expert in charge of the 
organ situation, that so soon as he 
learned of the disgraceful curtailment 
of the organ space he promptly re- 
quested to be relieved of any further 
obligations in the matter. And so the 
organ was installed under disadvan- 
tageous conditions. The organ was of 
course a fine instrument, but was 
forced to sound for the edification of 
the walls surrounding it, the main 
chimney to one side baking it, the 
drafts from the hall below dusting it. 
Poor organ! 

When finally after a quarter of a 
century the mutterings of the perform- 
ers became too loud, the management 
decided to make an effort to improve 
the conditions. Expert judgment de- 
manded that a panel be broken through 
the wall to the side of the proscenium 
arch so as to render the organ tone 
independent of stage settings. While 
this proposal was of merit, the archi- 
tect of the building thought it would 
spoil the appearance of the hall and 
his objection was sustained. Then it 
was decided to clear out the offices 
which had obstructed the success of 
the organ a quarter of a century ago, 
and that the organ be dropped to stage 
level, to be rebuilt and enlarged. This 
was done, but still the location, the 
lateral chamber, and other adverse 
conditions, prevent the organ, even 
with its increased size, from showing 
to the best of advantage. 

The ideal condition would of course 
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THE CARNEGIE HALL CONSOLE 

An excellent piece of workmanship showing a new me thod of adjusting the combinations. Note also the three crescendos, one for each division of the 

manuals, and the neat labeling of all pedal accessories The contrast of light and dark woods used in the console is very pleasing 
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be to place an appropriate organ just 
in the middle of the rear of the stage. 
But so long as the lack of rearward 
space does not permit such a decided 
improvement, Carnegie Hall will go on 
just the same without the ideal organ. 

The console is a beautiful piece of 
cabinet work but the only feature at- 
tracting attention from the photograph 
is the appearance of miniature stop- 
knobs among the stops. These minia- 
tures are the Adjusters for the com- 
bination pistons and there is one adjus- 
ter for each piston of each division; 
the pistons are set by merely drawing 
the knobs and then touching the Ad- 
juster corresponding to the number of 
the piston upon which the registers are 
to be set. 


PEDAL: 224 pipes 
Gedeckt* | 
Bourdon 

Diapason 
Trombone 


Centra Viol—32 (new) 
Bombarde (new) 
Violoncello—8s 

(*From the old Quint) 


Yon’s Twelve 


OVELTIES for the organ are 
comparatively rare; rarer still 
are those composers who can 
produce a group of them in 

one opus. The Twelve Divertimenti 
of Pietro A. Yon are worthy of a place 
in every library and a few of them are 
veritable gems. The following is a 
composite article on the twelve num- 
bers of the series, each number being 
written by the person to whom the 
composer dedicated it. Obviously a 
writer under such circumstances could 
hardly criticize very severely the com- 
position falling to his pen for review; 
but it was not a criticism that was 
needed in this case; such criticisms as 
are to be offered will be subconsciously 
offered by each reader for himself; it 
it our task only to introduce the com- 
positions, and it is our equally pleas- 
ant duty to pay tribute—by calling the 
reader’s attention thereto—to the cour- 
tesy of the twelve prominent organists 
whose names follow in due order; to 
many of them it was no easy task to 
lay aside active professional duties and 
frame their thoughts in response to the 
work we made bold to assign them. 
The first number was dedicated to the 


CARNEGIE HALL ORGAN 


GREAT (Expressive): 964 pipes 
Dulciana* Diapason—16 
Gemshorn Hohl Flute—4 
Viola di Gamba Octave 
Doppel Flute Super Octave—2 
Gross Flute (new) Mixture—IV 
Diapason (*From the old Octave 
Trumpet Quint) 
Marimba Harp (new) 

SWELL: 

Aeoline (new) 
Spitz Flute 
Salicional 
Vox* Celeste* 
St. Diapason 
Viol* 
Diapason 
Vos Humana (new) 
Oboe 
Cornopean 
Chimes (new) 

CHOIR-SOLO (all new): 876 pipes 
Concert Flute Contra Faggotto—16 
Viol d’Amour Flute d’Amour—4 
Flute Harmonic Flute 
Viol d’Orchestre 
Stentorphone 
Quintadena 
Orch. Oboe 
Clarinet 
Tuba 


1129 pipes 
Bourdon—16 
Harmonic Flute—4 
Dolce Cornet—III to V 
(*Replacing the old Oc- 
tave and Fifteenth) 


27 Couplers 
15 Pistons 
7 Pedals 


Divertimenti 


famous American Organ Players Club 
of Philadelphia, and the review was 
written by the president of the Club. 
The complete series is published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., each number sepa- 
rately.—Ed. 


American Fantasy 
JOHN M’E. WARD 
CHE AMERICAN RHApsopy might just 
as well be named a “Fantasy” 
inasmuch as the musical treatment is 
largely in free style. This composition 
was inspired by a recital trip to the 
South and had its first public perform- 
ance, by its creator, in Philadelphia, 
where it was heard by the reviewer. 

It is far above the average output of 
this style of effort; the musicianship 
of the composer being strongly in evi- 
dence, so much so that one scarcely 
realizes that it is made up, themati- 
cally, of My Maryland, Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching, Dixie, 
Hail Columbia, and the National An- 
them. These do not appear as sepa- 
rate numbers (excepting the latter) 
more or less varied and connected by 
enough padding material to change 
either the rhythm, key or tempo, but 
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are thematically interwoven in a man- 
ner indicative of the gifted as well as 
the trained musician. 

The work opens with the first phrase 
of the subject of My Maryland, given 
out boldly in double octaves, followed 
by the second phrase in full and origi- 
nal harmony on the manuals with a 
running pedal. The subject as thus 
introduced immediately attracts and 
holds the attention of the listener-—a 
significant item. The second phrase is 
treated in free style and is quite organ- 
istic in effect. Subsequent treatments 
of both these phrases are similar in 
form but different in tonal effects. 

A clever harmonic treatment of two 
subjects occurs, simultaneously, on the 
bottom of page 7 where Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp is heard on the manuals to a 
pedal accompaniment of Dixie. 

A quiet Adagio movement serves to 
separate this double theme movement 
from, and also to act as a foil to, the 
Allegro giusto treatment of Dixie be- 
ginning on page 10. The effect of this 
heard on a large organ equipped with 
heavy pedal reeds, is thrilling. 

Mention should be made of the 
snatch of theme of Old Black Joe ap- 
pearing in the recitative for Oboe on 
page 9. The plaintive atmosphere here 
created is distinctly Southern and Ne- 
groesque. 

A pedal figure strongly reminiscent 
of the author’s Pedal Study serves to 
introduce the melody of Hail Columbia 
and act as a pedal variation thereto. 
The composition is closed with the Na- 
tional Anthem 

The harmony throughout is original 
and clever, quite up to the standard the 
authur sets for himself. It is pleasur- 
able and interesting to note the manner 
in which he uses the first line of the lat- 
ter tune, page 18. The counterpoint here 
is masterful and in the organ style; this 
statement is equally true of the follow- 
ing page where the same general treat- 
ment is used. 

Altogether a most satisfactory piece 
of this character. The movie organist, 
particularly, should have this number 
“on tap” for immediate use; either 
wholly or in part it would appropriately 
accompany any of the Southern pic- 
tures. 

The composition is dedicated to the 
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American Organ Players Club, of 
which Mr. Yon is an active member. 


Christmas in Settimo Vittone* 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
Cus is a charming number for the 
softer organ registers, principally 
the Vox Humana. The haunting little 


melody, an Italian Folksong, is = 


coal ale aawly i in a mild variation 
form, or one might say that there are 
three verses, each harmonized differ- 
ently and most effectively. The real 
test of an organist is his ability to play 
soft and quiet numbers expressively ; 
any person with supple fingers and 
plenty of perseverance can develop suf- 
ficient technic to dazzle a multitude, 
but not every player can make his audi- 
ence feel; and the musician who gives 
his hearers a genuine emotional thrill 
is he who combines the soul of a poet 
with the mind of a philosopher and the 
heart of a real human being. When 
well played this fine composition will 
make a strong appeal to those who like 
simplicity and directness of style, and 
it is worthy of a place on any recital 
program, or it may be used as a prelude 
to a church service. 


Cornamusa Siciliana 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
HE sub-title of this work is “Sicil- 
ian Bagpipe” and the registration 
begins with the Vox Humana and Soft 
Mixture—typical of the effects Mr. 
Yon secures in his playing. Mr. Bald- 
win could not give an extensive review 


of the work for these oiouu but he 
caught the spirit of it admirably and 
summed it all up in one brief but, 
nevertheless, exhaustive sentence: “Itis 
a bit of local color.” No effort is made 
by the composer for profound musician- 
ship, but only as a bit of “local color,” 
a diversion, an entertainment, and as 
in many of his other compositions 
penned for that purpose, he has suc- 


ceeded admirably.—Ed. 
*Birthplace of Mr. Yon. 
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Echo (Double Canon) 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
paemest the first thought which 

comes to one when considering a 
composition in one of the ancient forms 
is to analyze it, and yet to attempt to 
make an analysis of Pietro Yon’s EcHo 
is analogous to taking a beautiful but- 
terfly or a tender flower from its natural 
habitat, and, by a process of more or 
less musty and dusty deductions, class- 
ify the same. These things were not 
primarily created for the purpose of 
analysis and classification, and when a 
composition appears, which depends, not 
upon this form, but upon the exquisite 
atmosphere which it exhales, to exalt 
it above its like, its first mission is to 
elevate. 

This is not Mr. Yon’s first attempt at 
composition in this form, and the fact 
that he has been able to do so much 
with such simple material (he does not 
depart from the notes of the scale of G 
major in a single instance) proves the 
consummate master that he is. Very 
few Canons have been composed which 
can be compared to this one; indeed, 
one could number them on one’s fin- 
gers. The whole composition is only 
45 measures in length, but is well sup- 
plied with points of repose, breathing 
spaces and other ingenious devices 
to relieve the continuous monotony 
usually common to this form. Yon’s 
skill is especially shown in his treat- 
ment of these divisions in that he does 
not change a single note in the double 
imitation throughout the whole com- 
position—not that the form is more im- 
portant than the content—but it shows 
the wonderful control of the man who 
is able to lead the notes wherever he de- 
sires to use them. The pedal part is 
simple, merely being used to support 
the bass. 





-The Eco is by no means easy to 


play. It requires lightness, graceful- 
ness, finest perfection of detail and ab- 
solute ease for an adequate perform- 
ance. No flaw in technic can be allowed 
to become apparent here. All stiffness 


must be eliminated or the atmosphere 
of the composition must suffer. It re- 
quires concentrated thought and must 
be approached as a labor of love—the 
results will more than repay the effort. 

Yon’s Eco will stand as one of the 
most successful Canons written. (The 
illustration shows the canonoic double- 
melody robbed of its first few intro- 
ductory measures, themselves written 
strictly in canon form.—Ed. 


Rimembranza 
ROLAND DIGCLE — os gre 


HIS charming “Metopy FoR OBOE 
has such a distinct appeal that I 
am sure it will become one of the best 
known of Mr. Yon’s organ composi- 
tions. It is a piece worthy a piace on 
any recital program and at the same 
time is admirable for church use, either 
as a prelude, or as an-offertory. It is 
not difficult but the phrasing needs 
careful attention. The only registra- 
tion mentioned is “Sw. Oboe 8ft, Gt. 
Dulc. 8ft, Ped. 16ft to Gt.” With these 
three registers the piece can be quite 
adequately played. Organists with 
large instruments will no doubt vary 
the registration somewhat, but I am 
inclined to think it needs little change; 
I would suggest, however, that if the 
Oboe at your command is not really 
good that you play the solo on some 
other register; I have found it most 
effective on a good string. 

I play it about M. M. 76 to the 
crotchet. With the registration as 
marked and tremulant added; at the 
“Poco piu mosso” on page 3, ! add a 
4ft Flute to the Sw. tremulant off, and 
change the Dulciana to Melodia; the 
“Pocco piu mosso” should be taken lit- 
erally and the increase in time slight; 
from the last bar on page 3 “accel. and 
cresc.” the music may be more ani- 
mated but the crescendo should not be 
more than that obtainable by opening 
the swell box. The candenza that fol- 
lows must be played smooth and clean, 
it is not as easy as it looks and 
should be carefully practised; for the 
the return at the top of page 4 use the 
same registration as at the beginning; 
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for the two bars in the last line add 
Melodia to Gt.; next two bars Dul- 
ciana alone; last two bars tremulant 
off. Watch the marking of the melody 
in the last measures. 

I have played this little gem a score 
of times and it always finds new 
friends; I like to add to my program 
notes the well known line of Tom 


Hood: 


“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 


They seem to fit the mood of the piece 
so splendidly. It is a piece that our 
organists cannot afford to overlook. 


Minuetto Antico 


WILL C. MACFARLANE 


IETRO A. YON’S Minuetto An- 
TICO E MuSETTA possesses the 
sunny, smiling, and altogether lovely 
atmosphere of rural Italy, and is a com- 
position which, by reason of rhythmic 
and melodic charms, affords pleasure 


to the professional musician as well as 
to the musical layman. 

While it gives convincing evidence 
of ripe musicianship, it also shows the 
composer to be possessed of unusually 
well developed imaginative powers, and 
the clever contrapuntal devices em- 
ployed by him tend to reveal rather 
than to conceal poetical qualities. 

Although the composition possesses 
technical difficulties, in the matter of 
performance, these should not obtrude, 
and unless a simplicity pervades its 
rendition the intention of the composer 
will not be carried out. 

Minuetto Antico e Musetta is, de- 
cidedly, a welcome addition to organ 
literature, and recital organists would 
do well to include it in their repertoire. 

A word of praise is due the publish- 
ers for their highly attractive edition. 


Photoplaying 
The Drama 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


comes commonplace and loses 

much of its appeal. With the 
proper music accompaniment it speaks 
in the language of the soul. Then the 
first requisite of the photoplayer is the 
temperament to supply this invisible 
and unattainable something called soul. 
A person may be a performer but be- 
fore he is a musician he must possess 
the natural ability, and in no other 
sphere of organ playing is this so in- 
dispensable as in the theater. 

Music is used for the photoplay as a 
means of supplying a pleasing back- 
ground for the rest of the performance 
and no matter how well is understood 
the art of photoplaying, before it will 
be pleasing the performer must have 
had adequate music training. 

Technic, Rhythm and _ Phrasing, 
Sight-reading, Transposition, Moduia- 
tion, and free-form Improvising are 
among the demands required of the 


gates without music be- 


professional musician. But the theater 
does not teach this to them. It must 
first be obtained in the usual method 
of music study. Being equipped musi- 
cally, those contemplating photoplay- 
ing have then to acquire dramatic tech- 
nic, for in style and expression, as well 
as in form, tempo, and registration, the 
interpretation depends entirely upon 
the subject matter as presented in the 
photoplay. 

Herein lies one of the technical stud- 
ies of photoplaying and it has been the 
point where so many organists have 
failed. Music is old, but even older 
than that is the dramatic art. One 
necessarily does not have to become a 
dramatist in the true sense of the word, 
but the inherent ability of the peculiar 
distinctive faculty of the dramatist 
must be possessed to be able to recog- 
nize and produce the affinity between 
dramatic and music emotions. 

Someone has truly said that the sur- 
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est way of becoming a musician is not 
to continually study music, but study 
more concerning music. ‘To those 
about to study photoplaying, let me 
suggest that of all association between 
drama and music, the photoplay ac- 
companiment of to-day represents the 
maximum development of the art, at 
once calling into use every means that 
has resulted from the evolution of 
years. So instead of attempting the 
post-graduate study at first, the initial 
efforts should begin with the Drama it- 
self, where the first association started ; 
and having learned the first principles, 
progress will come more easily and 
surely. 

The word itself is a translation from 
the Greek meaning action, and in every 
drama there is one main thought or 
idea around which evolves the story. 
To hold the interest of the spectator, 
the plot is constructed through a series 
of tense situations to the final crux of 
the problem, which is called the climax, 
and out of which comes the ending. In 
presenting this idea, four things are 
considered : 

First, the story; 

Second, the characters; 

Third, the construction ; 

Fourth, the conversation. 
The Characters originate out of the 
Story, the Construction depends upon 
the action of the play, and the Conver- 
sation originates from the characters. 

All of this is designed to create heart- 
interest or sympathy, in other words, 
to create and play upon the emotions. 
Emotions are the higher feelings of 
the mind, aroused by ideas and exer- 
cised toward specific objects. They 
bring into activity all the mental pow- 
ers, perception, memory, imagination, 
reason, and feeling. They may relate 
wholly to self, or to outside objects, or 
to human beings one toward another. 

Emotions are expressed by the eye, 
the countenance, or by gestures, which 
are accentuated by the dialogue. They 
are in varying degrees of inten- 
sity, from normal to the extremes, 
where they are expressed by deep 
breathing and distorted facial expres- 
sions, and surpassing this they become 
passionate, leading to violence and ir- 
rational deeds. By making an effort 
we may notice the feelings created, 


how they are formed and in what de- 
gree of intensity. This will be more 
evident upon a second witnessing of 
the same play because the story will 
in a measure have exhausted its inter- 
est for a second attendance. By the 
third and fourth performance we will 
be able to anticipate the action and to 
take in all the details of the construc- 
tion of the plot and the development of 
the main idea of the story. 

Upon continued association with the 
theater we will find the following clas- 
sification of the drama: Tragedy, 
Comedy, Opera, Allegory, Burlesque, 
Farce, and Melodrama; all of which 
the photoplayer must be able to in- 
stantly recognize, classify, and dis- 
tinguish one from the other. It would 
be well to remember that the plays of 
our modern times are written with a 
view to their dramatic rather than to 
any literary value. Many are designed 
to please the eye, rather than to im- 
press the mind. 

Tragedy has little sphere in the 
photoplay, for the subject matter is 
serious. and the ending unhappy. But 
it offers the study of extreme emo- 
tions, especially in Opera where the 
music is developed to the highest 
dramatic pitch. Comedy is generally 
less exaggerated in its humor than the 
farce or burlesque and for distinction 
is often called Comedy-Drama. We 
even find Music-Comedies devoid of 
plot altogether, depending solely on 
music for opening and closing of the 
acts and to give a form of finale to the 
productions. F 

The great field of the Opera with its 
unity in action, words, and music is 
an inexhaustible study of the dramatic 
art. The Ballet, often used in conjunc- 
tion, is one or-a series of dances of 
varying forms representing emotions 
through gestures and the action of the 
dance. Here is glorified action with 
music, where words would be super- 
fluous—and what a wealth of music 
for the photoplay! 

The Allegory or Pastoral forms of 
Drama are given largely to poetry, 
legends, fairy-tales, where the char- 
acters are contrasted in their relation 
one with the other, in the presentation 
of the idea. Many beautiful scenes of 
outdoor and rustic life are here given 
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with music rich in tone-coloring and 
character. 

Burlesque is that subtle form of 
drama which by its travesty upon 
other more serious works excites 
amusement, often contrasting things 
high and low in a ludicrous form. This 
is a situation frequently met in mys- 
terious and serio-comic plays. The 
Farce-Comedy is so far removed from 
Drama that it is hard to recognize the 
association save by contrast—and yet 
it plays also upon the feelings. Any 
form of absurdity or improbability is 
allowable so long as it provokes laugh- 
ter. Unique situations may be cre- 
ated by accompanying comedies as if 
they were tragedies, but this requires 
good taste in not overdoing the bur- 
lesque. 

The Melodrama is an extreme form 
of romantic play, generally of a serious 
character, in which effect is sought by 
startling incidents, striking situations, 
and exaggerated sentiment often aided 
by splendid decoration of incidental 
music. The “pizzicato-sneaks,” “shim- 
mering mysteriosos,” “wailing plain- 
tives,” “agitated hurries” and other ex- 
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treme musical illustrations (called “cue 
music” as beginning from a certain 
phrase or word, the same being the 
“cue”) are used much in the same 
manner in the photoplay—only the art 
has reached such a high plane as to 
scarcely be able to recognize the foun- 
dation. 

How to obtain this faculty? All de- 
pends upon the native capacity of the 
individual. There is much that is not 
teachable. The person contemplating 
the career of a photoplayer may well 
devote his life to the study. Live in 
the theater and absorb the atmosphere 
of all that is said and done. Every 
play you analyze, every opera you 
study and hear, will bring you nearer 
the desired goal; as in music, the 
longer we associate ourselves with it, 
the more we learn, and at the outset 
we may console ourselves with the 
thought that it, too, is a subject that 
will never be full mastered. The real- 
ization of the vastness of the problem 
should be an incentive to reach out 
and grasp all that we may—so that in 
our lack of understanding we may not 
be engulfed in the abyss of oblivion. 


Examinations 
As the Examiner Sees Them 
LATHAM TRUE 


OW let us look more minutely at 
some of the details that loom so 
large on the examiner’s mental 

horizon. Take the filling in of parts 
above a Figured Bass—to the candidate 
the easiest of all examination prob- 
lems, but oné that, from the examiner’s 
viewpoint, is often shabbily solved. 
What does figured bass mean to the 
examiner? Simply this: that, needing 
to find out whether or not a candidate 
possesses a combinational knowledge 
of chords, he selects certain harmonic 
material which he himself combines in 
the form of a hymn tune or exercise, 
and then strips off the upper parts, 
leaving only the bass, to which he adds 
certain figures to indicate the chords 
he has used. The problem before the 
candidate is to restore the upper parts. 
The figures are analogous to the signs 
used in shorthand writing. They have 
nothing to do with either chord rela- 
tion or chord definition. 


There are at least three essential 
things that the modern examiner is 
looking for in the working-out of a fig- 
ured bass exercise: a natural and melo- 
dious progression of parts, a wise 
treatment of discords, and a judicious 
choice of cadential positions. Cadences 
make or mar the artistic value of a 
composition; and the examiner knows 
it. Therefore, if the candidate causes 
his little piece to come to a full stop 
at the end of every second measure or 
every time the bass moves up a fourth 
or down a fifth, he thereby signs the 
death-warrant of his hopes. A _ sen- 
tence may contain several commas and 
semi-colons, and in music we have sec- 
ondary cadences that correspond to 
these useful marks of punctuation; but 
the period, the full stop, is reserved 
for the end, and the wise candidate 
takes care that his musical period is 
placed at the end. 

For each discord there will be one 
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best possible position and resolution, 
and the examiner expects the candi- 
date to find it. By melodious progres- 
sion of parts is meant a real, i. e., an 
interesting, melody in the treble, with 
a reasonable degree of melodic interest 
in the middle parts. In an eight- 
measure exercise an examiner may 
succeed in introducing as many as a 
dozen possible variations on these and 
similar problems, and the candidate’s 
success depends upon his intelligence 
in solving them. In olden times the 
examiner would have been satisfied if 
such an exercise had been written 
grammatically. But the up-to-date ex- 
aminer recognizing the truth that, 
musically speaking, mere grammatical 
“knowledge by itself can only produce 
a bricklayer, and that every worker 
should cherish the hope of becoming, 
in however humble a way, a master- 
builder,” demands correctness, indeed, 
as the sine qua non of success, but goes 
a long step further and does his mark- 
ing on the basis of a higher grade of 
music intelligence. 

However he may feel about writing 
from figured bass, the average candi- 
date displays no noticeable fondness 
for playing from figures—possibly be- 
cause he generally picks it up at the 
eleventh hour and feels guiltily con- 
scious that he has not attained any- 
thing like proficiency. But it is merely 
a keyboard application of the princi- 
ples that must be mastered in writing 
from figured bass, and the examiner 
presents similar, though generally less 
intricate, problems to be solved. Until 
a student can play from figures with 
reasonable fluency he cannot be said 
to have mastered harmonic material. 
Practise in such playing should begin 
early, and should progress hand-in- 
hand with his development in writing. 
Eye and ear should be trained to- 
gether, each to criticise and correct the 
other, in order that the result may be 
a fuller appreciation of sensitive dif- 
ferentiations in harmonic progression. 

Unfigured’ Basses and Melodies are 
more difficult to work out, as every 
student knows. In these, as in har- 
monizing figured basses, the candidate 
should analyze the part that is given, 
with a view to meeting its possibilities 
of harmonic treatment. What is the 


examiner looking for? First of all, 
under a melody, he expects a strong 
foundational bass; and over an unfig- 
ured bass he hopes to find an interest- 
ing melody. Next he wonders if the 
candidate will put his finger on the 
modulations and cadential possibilities 
which he has adroitly hidden and yet 
adequately suggested. He looks, too, 
for variety. Monotony is the cardinal 
sin of the composer; yet many candi- 
dates write as if it were the chief of 
virtues. There will be modulations to 
attendant keys; but there may be sev- 
eral of them, and since keys, like dip- 
lomats at a state dinner, observe a 
definite order of precedence, the wise 
candidate will leave those tending to 
the flat side of the tonic until towards 
the close of the exercise, however cun- 
ningly the wily examiner may have 
tempted him astray by the introduction 
of an early flattened seventh. 

The examiner will be on the look- 
out, too, for that “béte noir” of all 
budding harmonists, the 6-4 chord, of 
which Percy Buck, speaking from the 
bitter experience of many examination 
returns, says caustically, “It had bet- 
ter be left severely alone until the stu- 
dent feels that he is expert enough to 
use edged tools.” Why, oh, why, should 
a chord so harmless in appearance as 
the second inversion of the triad lure 
to their destruction such swarms of 
immature harmonists? Except in the 
hands of a master, or in its proper posi- 
tion as an important factor in the ca- 
dential formula, it is the weakest and 
most unsatisfactory of chords. Yet, 
for a reason that is wholly inexplicable, 
the amateur harmonist is possessed 
with an insane desire to use it about 
twice in every measure. 

Further opportunities for the candi- 
date to display his skill will be offered 
in the treatment of suspensions, pass- 
ing and auxiliary notes, imitative pas- 
sages, sequences, etc. In fact, he will 
have to be nimble of wit to grasp, and 
expert in technique, fully to accept the 
many possibilities that may be con 
tained within a short unfigured melody 
or bass. 


OTHING in. the world—except a 
good life—exceeds the value of a 
good book.—Robert Watson. 





Contrapuntally 
Melody Writing 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 


OST music is made by having 

a number of instruments (or 

voices) produce two or more 
melodies simultaneously in 

such a way that they “harmonize.” If 
we make a series of ventical cross- 
sections of the music we get a great 
variety of tonal combinations, some of 
which are comparatively consonant or 
at any rate so conventional and familiar 
that they are recognized as Chords, 
while others can be justified only as 
steps leading into or out of such a 
chord; in short, we have Chords and 
Near-Chords, but always have Melodies. 
It is possible to analyze music, and to 
compose it as well, from either the hor- 
izontal point of view or the vertical 
point of view alone. The former gives 
us what is known as Counterpoint, 
meaning note against note, referring 
to the fitting together of two melodies 
in a satisfactory manner. The latter 


gives us Harmony, which is usually 
conceived as dealing solely with the 
successive chords in the music, largely 
ignoring melodic values, even in the 


soprano or uppermost part. Similarly 
Counterpoint in its beginning and often 
in its later teaching consisted in a skill- 
ful and somewhat mechanical tinker- 
ing with intervals with an almost per- 
verse disregard of the harmonic values 
inevitably present and clamoring to be 
heard. Surely the texture of music has 
both a warp and a woof, and if either 
is rotten the whole fabric is worthless. 

The relation between harmony and 
counterpoint suggests several meta- 
phors, but we content ourselves with 
a paraphrase of the famous passage: 
Show me thy harmony apart from thy 
counterpoint (part-writing), and I by 
my counterpoint will show thee my 
harmony. In other words, if we ap- 
proach music from the melodic aspect 
we shall have little difficulty in han- 
dling chords, whereas if we study 
chords exclusively our attempts at 
composition are likely to resemble a 
line of bare telegraph poles lacking the 
wires which carry the messages. 

At the beginning we said that most 
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music showed very clearly its melodic 
aspect. The great exception is found 
in some of the music written for key- 
board instruments like the piano or 
organ (or for the harp) where the fin- 
gers of the player are substituted for 
the individuals of the instrumental or 
vocal ensemble, with this important 
difference, that the several fingers are 
not conscious of and do not demand 
separate melodies written for them, 
but lend themselves readily to the 
sounding of chord masses. The fact 
that so many of us are chiefly con- 
cerned with the keyboard instruments 
probably accounts for our proneness to 
neglect the melodic element in our cul- 
tivation of highly flavored chords. 
With this introduction we may pro- 
ceed to investigate the essentials of 
good harmonious part-writing. We 
shall find three fundamentals to work 
out: first the structure and content of 
the various melodies in themselves; 
secondly, their relations to each other 
in harmony; and thirdly, their rhythmic 
relations to each other and to the 
measure. Lest it be assumed that we 
are projecting a course in pure poly- 
phonic writing let us hasten to say that 
these three factors need not be unpleas- 
antly obtrusive. For example, while 
we must always pay attention to the 
line each of our parts takes, that line 
is not always to be a strikingly promi- 
nent one, i. e., a “tune.” On the other 
hand the rhythmic independence of the 
parts may be temporarily in abeyance, 
so that they move in equal measure as 
in a hymn tune. However, we cannot 
afford to long neglect either of these 
elements if we would acquire a well 
rounded musicianly medium of expres- 
sion. It is only necessary to add that 
we shall not adopt the archeological 
point of view ignoring the modern at- 
mosphere of harmony in which we all 
are steeped. Our counterpoint shall 
be based on harmony and our har- 
mony shall manifest itself in counter- 
point, but as our counterpoint will not 
be the counterpoint of Palestrina nor 
of Albrechtsberger, so neither will our 
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harmony be the harmony of Debussy 
nor of Ornstein. * * 

Before we can hope to handle two 
or more melodies in combination we 
must obviously learn how to make one 
at a time and make it singable and 
fairly interesting. Of course, many 
fine instrumental melodies are not ex- 
actly singable, but the human voice 
furnishes us with the simplest and 
safest primary basis for determining 
what constitutes a good melody, either 
from the historical or the practical 
point of view. 

We may for the sake of clearness 
distinguish four kinds of melodic suc- 
cession: repeating a tone; moving 
stepwise in the diatonic scale; skip- 
ping in the diatonic scale; and mov- 
ing by chromatic step or skip. A repe- 
tition is not strictly speaking a pitch 
interval, but it has rhythmic signifi- 
cance, and may be most effective if it 
is used for emphasis and not merely 
because we know not where else to 
turn. The repetition should not be in 
too rapid tempo, unless (in instrumen- 
tal melody) it forms an essential part 
of a figure, as in a sequence. As an 
alternative to an ‘undesirable repetition 
a skip of an octave is often effective. 
These points and others may best be 
illustrated a little later. 

While repetition alone will obviously 
not make a melody (although given 
sufficient rhythmic interest it may ap- 
proach the importance of one, as in 
Example D 1 from Beethoven’s Sev- 





enth Symphony) the next degree in 
our scale of melodic complexity—dia- 
tonic stepwise or conjunct motion— 
may sometimes be the sole element 
utilized, as in D 2 from Beethoven’s 


Sonata Op. 53. Conjunct motion may 
be taken as the most normal and desir- 








able kind, but, nevertheless, it is un- 
necessary to confine ourselves wholly 
to it, even in our first exercises. 
Movement by skip—disjunct move- 
ment—is desirable in judicious amount 
to give life and onward impetus to our 
melody. Broadly speaking, the ease 
with which the diatonic intervals are 
sung and consequently the frequency 
with which they are used is in inverse 
proportion to their size, i. e., major and 
minor thirds are perfectly easy and 
available practically always, perfect 
fourths and fifths less so, and sixths, 
especially major sixths, somewhat 
harder. The major scale furnishes one 
augmented fourth, and the harmonic 
minor scale several augmented inter- 
tonation and generally to be avoided in 
the style we are to cultivate, whereas 
their inversions the diminished inter- 
vals are fairly easy. Of these and of 
all large intervals it should be remem- 
bered that they are easier in descend- 
ing than in ascending. They are also 
much easier if they are embraced 
within a single harmony than if the 
chord changes at the same time that 
the melody skips, and it should go 
without saying that they are easier in 
slow tempo. What is easy to sing is 
easy for the ear to comprehend, there- 
fore instrumental melody is subject to 
the same laws as vocal melody, only 
with less strictness. After a wide or 
difficult skip ease the strain by turning 
back so as to make the next tone lie 
within the skip. It is seldom good to 
make two successive skips larger 
than a third in the same direction. 
Study the skip in D 3 from Beethoven’s 
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Fourth Symphony. 








Organ Playing 


Manual Technic 
HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


UCCESS in organ playing—if 
a success is understood to be a 
higher attainment than the 
mere holding of a position—is 
a goal not easily reached. It is cer- 
tainly not the comfortable berth for 
unsuccessful pianists, which some of 
the latter seem prone to imagine; and 
it is due principally to the failure of 
this type of performer to make good 
in the organ profession, that the name 
of organist has taken on a somewhat 
unenviable savor among well trained 
pianists. The mischief arises from the 
fact that, while the half-baked pianist 
can be more or less successfully con- 
fined to his own domicile, the raw 
abuser of the organ finds it all too 
easy to inflict his performance on the 
public at the rate of $2.00 per Sunday. 
At the risk of restating what is well 
known to every successful organist, we 
may set it down as an axiom that “the 
first step in becoming an organist is 
to become a pianist.” Lacking a com- 
prehensive piano technic, acquired 
through extended practice of the scales 
and arpeggios, and some of the most 
important standard etudes and piano 
works of Bach, the would-be organist 
had better defer his major attack until 
he has won some measure of success 
in the preliminary skirmish at the 
piano. The importance of clean fin- 
gering, which is an even more obvious 
requirement in organ playing than in 
piano playing, can not be emphasized 
too early in a course of keyboard train- 
ing, and as early as possible liberal 
assignments from the two and three 
part inventions, the suites, and the 
Well-tempered Clavichord, should be 
studied with special attention to 
prompt attack, full-time holding, and 
prompt release of every note. Let the 
watchwords of accuracy and precision 
be indelibly impressed at this stage of 
piano study, and the first great lesson 
of organ playing has been learned. 
But at this juncture the question is 
almost sure to arise, “Why can not I 
acquire all the finger dexterity I need 
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for organ playing by practising on the 
organ itself?” Aside from the prac- 
tical reply that it is sheer waste to run 
an organ motor for the accommoda- 
tion of a player who has not passed 
the five-finger stage of development, 
there are a few other considerations 
of even greater weight. The organ 
keyboard of .five octaves is too short 
for extended practise of the scales in 
all forms; the resistance of the tracker 
key-action is too great, and of the 
pneumatic and electric key-actions, not 
great enough, to develop that strength 
and independence of finger motion 
which is demanded alike for organ and 
piano playing; and there exists no 
such literature of technical exercises 
for the organ, devoted to finger devel- 
opment, as is to be found in abundance 
for the piano. 

At the conclusion of the requisite 
preliminary training, there still re- 
mains, at the actual commencement of 
organ practise, the task of accustom- 
ing the hands to the “feel” of the 
action. To accomplish this, and at the 
same time to introduce the student to 
the organ idiom, as distinguished from 
that of the piano, some polyphonic 
music of the easiest grade, for manual 
alone, should be studied. In this way 
the teacher will readily discover the 
deficiencies in the pupil’s previous 
work (if it was not done under his 
supervision) and such corrective meas- 
ures as may be necessary can be ap- 
plied. From the first the pupil should 
be taught to seek out by analysis the 
figures and subjects which form the 
basis of the polyphonic structure, so 
that the mind may grasp the essential 
principle of polyphony. Execution of 
the notes can follow, but not precede, 
their comprehension. 

For the purposes of ascertaining a 
new student’s exact status in finger- 
ing, of correcting bad habits, of teach- 
ing the organ idiom, and devoloping 
an appreciation of polyphony, I take 
particular pleasure in commending Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes’ excellent col- 
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lection of the easiest Bach pieces for 
the organ, published last year by the 
Boston Music Co., under the title, 
“Bach for Beginners in Organ Play- 
ing.” Within the limits of this one 
volume I have found ample material 
for all the manual work I have re- 
quired of my students this year, and 
since the book includes in its later 
pages such much used standbys as 
four of the Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues and the Canzona in D Minor, 
its usefulness is by no means confined 
to the work for manuals alone. I have 
found Nos. 5, 13, 9 and 8 particularly 
useful as review studies for pupils who 


came with good piano preparation, 
while in the case of those with inade- 
quate preparation extended study of 
these same numbers became an indis- 
pensable requirement. Later I have 
found it useful to turn back to No. 2, 
following this with No. 10. By the 
time these have been thoroughly pre- 
pared, the separate pedal work having 
been begun in the first lesson and 
carried along simultaneously, there 
remains no obstacle in the way of at- 
tacking combined manual and pedal 
playing, a discussion of which will 
appear in a later article. 


Via the Absey Book 


Registration and the Phrase 


KNOWLEDGE of Form in mu- 
sic is essential for all musicians, 
doubly so for orchestral com- 

posers and for organists. Form in 
architecture is usually self apparent to 
the average eye. If we see a spire on 
one side of the church we expect one 
on the other, and if we see a spire in 
the center position we expect to find 
no others of similar proportions. If 
we see one window with the semi- 
circular top we expect to find them all 
that way, or at least we do not expect 
to find the Gothic design on any other. 
Buildings are made of motives and 
themes which the eye can detect ; music 
is made of motives and themes which 
the eye can see on the printed page or 
the ear hear in an interpretation of the 
page. It is the motive, the phrase, the 
sentence, which make registration and 
orchestration possible. 

Registration must be built upon 
Form in music, and Form is composed 
of the Motive as its smallest coherent 
part. Two notes are sufficient for a 
Motive, and a half-dozen, or more for 
that matter, may be required for it, but 
usually the Motive is the smallest divi- 
sible part of a theme or melody. 

Form in its simplest and clearest ex- 
amples can be best understood from 
the ordinary hymn tune in which the 
student will have little difficulty in dis- 
covering the elements of the sentence. 
In the commonplace hymn tune form is 
coincident with the various lines of 


the poem, and the double bars marks 
the end of the sentence. Obviously, 
in changing registration the change 
should be made on the first note of the 
new sentence; at that point it does not 
intrude in the music thought but 
rather lends its aid in emphasizing 
that thought and in clarifying the out- 
line. 

Make the registration changes, then, 
during the infinitesimal break between 
the ending of one phrase and the be- 
ginning of the next, and if, as is often 
necessary, a crescendo of registers is 
desired, add each register on an ac- 
cented beat. 

Antiphonal throwing back and forth 
of phrases or sentences in orchestral 
composition is very delightful and it is 
equally effective, and even more desir- 
able, on the organ. Where the writ- 
ing in the composition proceeds in imi- 
tative manner, one phrase imitating its 
predecessor in melodic contour, anti- 
phonal work is at its best. Let the 
Clarinet have the phrase the first time 
and the Oboe the next, or let the Dop- 
pel Flute carry the first presentation 
and the Concert Flute its repetition or 
imitation. Some compositions are so 
written as to make such antiphonal 
registration most desirable, but others, 
while they may appear from a glance 
at the melodic outline to be adaptable 
to such treatment, would be ruined by 
it. Dvork’s famous Humoreske is a 
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good example. The first two notes of 
the melody may be said to constitute 
a Motive, or we may preier to call the 
first four the Motive; in case we con- 
sider the Motive composed of only two 
notes it is repeated exactly, and in case 
we prefer to call it a four note Motive 
it is not repeated exactly in contour, 
though its rhythm is exactly repro- 
duced; in either case the Motive is 
manifestly not one adapted to anti- 
phonal registration because it is too 
closely welded into a complete and in- 
divisible sentence. By considering 
that the first four notes form the Mo- 


tive we have an interesting study in 
the ways and means of developing a 
theme by close imitation and yet se- 
curing the maximum of variety and 
contrast. In this way we see in the 
irst four notes the original Motive, in 
the next four a variation of it, and in 
the next another variant, and again an- 
other, and yet one more. The Motive 
is virtually exhausted, yet there is no 
monotony. Obviously in a case of 
this kind it would be folly to attempt 
to registrate each phrase individually ; 
contrast would become chaos and 
chaos is as bad in music as in every- 
thing else. 


Points and Viewpoints 


Church Management 

WOULD not like to insult the profession 
I by giving any of my fellow organists the 

names of -some of the uneppreciative 
churches I Know of that are looking for an 
organist. Pastors here receive above $5,000 
a year. Dr. X receives $7,000, admires my 
music “immensely,” but,is “sorry” that the 
music committee is not willing to pay any 
organist over $50 a month! So also Dr. Y., 
of the Church; Dr. Z., of the First 
Church, and Dr. W., of the 
Methodist Church, all overpaid ministers, all 
in need of organists, and all preferring to 
employ little insignificant pianists at $50 a 
month. 

It is because Church, after eleven 
years of devotion and unselfishness on my 
part, did not raise my salary a single penny 
over what they gave me during my first year 
that I resigned. 














Recitals 


HOPE you will keep your Recital Pro- 

I gram page down to the limit of a page, 
or even less. A few such programs can 

be digested without bad after-effects. But 
the average printed program is a nuisance 
unless I know what kind of an audience 
there was. I attended an organ recital some 
time ago; the program was splendid, looked 
fine in print; the church seats about 2,000; 
attendance about 150. I give monthly re- 
citals in my church and the average attend- 
ance fills the church to 85 per cent. of its 
capacity. Programs? Well, the “high brows” 
shrug their shoulders. I’m enclosing a few— 
but not for print. They are not “dignified.” 
But they have given pleasure to the people 
who have been attending for the last three 
years. But then, I’m no “concert organist!” 
(Both the letter and the programs are so 
wholesome for people who think that their 
effect on the other kind will not matter; we 
beg the author’s kind forgiveness for repro- 
ducing both. After all, the great thing in life 
is to do good; we believe the most good can 
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be done in this case by ignoring our valued 
correspondent’s personal feelings.—Ed.). 
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From General Pershing 
“My dear Mr. James: 

“Many thanks for your cordial letter of 
February 27, enclosing the copy of the Ameri- 
can Organist, with your article, which I have 
read with interest. 

“It was a great pleasure to hear from you, 
and I only wish that it could have worked 
out so that the Headquarters Band might 
have been kept together as the great Army 
Band and the great example of Army and 
Military music in this country. Under the 
circumstances that have transpired since the 
war this has been impossible. * * * 

“With best wishes, believe me, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN J. PERSHING.” 


Two Suggestions 
ROLAND DIGGLE 


HE columns of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST should cultivate correspond- 
ence. Many organists could give he!p- 

ful suggestions that do not demand or de- 
serve an article. And it might print a new 
hymn tune or chant once in awhile and give 
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the privilege of copying and using it. There 
must be many readers who have written such 
a thing for their own use who would be glad 
to see them used. There is always a place 
for a good prayer response. 

(In compliance with the above suggestions 
we wish to remind our readers that the col- 
umns of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST are 
yours, not ours, and that they are always 
open to any use that will be of interest or 
help to its readers. Correspondence is both 
welcome and invited. The organ world is 
only a small world and its greatest advance- 
ment can be achieved only through the vital 
coéperation of a great many of its members. 
Also the suggestion in regard to the brief 
responses, hymn-tunes, and other similar bits 
of music that so enrich the church service, 
is so good that THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
will gladly engrave such settings as are 
found worthy and print them in the magazine 
as suggested, giving the composer full copy- 
right protection and absolute ownership of 
the music. Here is a genuine opportunity to 
enrich our Services in a very real way.—Ed.). 


Something Wrong 

PROMINENT musician is accused of 
H stating that churches which pay their 

pastors $5,000 a year should pay their 
organists not less than $750. If any man 
knows of any president, director, or manager 
of any institution under the sun (other than 
the church) whose salary is $5,000 a year and 
who would be willing to accept even for a 
ten-day trial an assistant, or a secretary, or 
even a stenographer, at the rate of $750 a 
year, let him name the man. The trouble 
with the salary question is not so much the 
church; rather is it the minister, who thinks 
that if the organist’s salary is raised too 
near his own he himself will eventually suf- 
fer either in prestige or in salary, and who 
not only refuses to assist in raising the or- 
ganist’s salary to where it belongs, but dis- 
courages any attempts to do so on the part 
of others, and in the bargain keeps a watch- 
ful eye open lest the organist perchance 
should get an opportunity to make music 
slightly more prominent in the church serv- 
ice than the sermon should be in his pious 
imagination. Selfishness? Yes, and blind- 
ness, too. 


Concerning An Old Organ 
GUSTAV F. DOHRING 


HEN in our present days of precious and 
crowded hours one attempts to afford 
himself the luxury of reading publi- 

cations which apparently fit in with his phase 
of being and occupation, one naturally ex- 
pects to be compensated by the information 
and knowledge thus received, and so long 
as such copy has been gathered by the Edi- 
tors with due care and wisdom one may rea- 
sonably assume such information to be be- 
yond doubt. 

But alas! Cold print is very obedient and 
helpless, and in an issue of a current publi- 
cation, it is stated, that the old organ of St. 
Stephens (R. C.) Church on East 28th Street, 
New York, is “approximately thirty-five years 
old, built by Williams, of New York.” 
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True, there was such a builder in New 
York years ago, building organs on a small 
scale; but to the best of my Knowledge he 
did not build the organ in question, nor is 
the organ “approximately thirty-five years 
old.” , ‘ 

Concluding the article, it is stated, that 
“This contract (for a new organ) marks the 
passing of a fine old instrument. The old 
organ is the one the Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn played for many years. The church 
thought that some one who knew of this asso- 
ciation might wish to save this old instru- 
ment because of this fact.” 

The facts above stated are far removed 
from the real facts regarding the history of 
this particular organ, so that any one suffi- 
ciently attracted by these alleged facts and 
purchasing the old organ under such miscon- 
ception would surely be doomed to disap- 
pointment sooner or later when learning the 
time relations. 

The Rev. Dr. McGlynn was a noted pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church years ago, but was 
never reputed as being an organist or having 
played the organ at all. Though under his 
reign the music at St. Stephen’s Church at- 
tained a high degree of excellence and earned 
for the church the title of “Irish Opera 
House.” 

In reality the old organ in question may be 
regarded as being of historical value, inas- 
much as it was built in the year 1867, and by 
no less a party than the famous Henry Erben. 

The work of this master was of a high 
order, of which the St. Stephen’s organ is a 
fine example. While in course of time the 
key action was reversed and extended, the 
balance of the instrument remained un- 
changed. 

It is a pity that nothing more than the 
organ case is to be retained. This organ 
situation should have been entrusted to a 
conservative builder having a regard for tra- 
dition in this art of ours, and not viewing 
the acquisition of such a contract from a 
wholly commercial standpoint. 

Now let us consider the organ proper. It 
is offered for sale without the case in its 
present state, with antiquated keyboard of 
56 notes, worn-out action, two very large bel- 
lows with feeders which are useless because 
an Orgoblo furnishes the wind, the bellows 
are too large and take up useful space which 
modern blowers do not require; what induce- 
ment could there be for a church, expecting 
to use the organ as it is, to purchase it unless 
they knew organ matters from the inside? 

As to the fundamental structural qualities 
and materials used therein, none better were 
ever employed in the building of an organ. 
The slider windchests are made of the finest 
white pine, obtained during a period when 
the East still relied upon its supply of good 
lumber from New Hampshire and Maine. The 
workmanship is superb. The windchest 
tables are faced with mahogany. The wood 
pipes are made of equally fine woods. The 
pedal Diapason is’ a splendid example of 
craftsmanship, and is of very generous scale. 
There are many metal pipes which could be 
used, only needing reinforced tuning tops. 
The pipes speak on only 2%” wind, yet the 
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fine voicing throughout, aided by the truly 
superb acoustic properties of the edifice, ren- 
ders the tonality of this instrument most 
pleasing and effective, and of considerable 
power in the bargain without attaining that 
merciless stridency now so prevalent in most 
large organs where high wind pressures are 
used to obtain power. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the proper course 
to pursue with an instrument of this kind 
would be to use the good old windchests 
which have stood the test of 53 years with- 
out ever giving any trouble as to ciphering, 
which is so prevalent with quite a propor- 
tion of the modern individual-valve wind- 
chests in which the lumber used to-day is 
as cotton compared to wool. 

It is quite a simple operation to attach to 
these windchests magnet primaries and pneu- 
matic boxes, electric action operating 
throughout, and a modern console, an intensi- 
fied crescendo, enclose the choir, new string, 
registers, new reeds, proper expert attention 
to the old pipes, and, presto! an organ of 
merit is produced at a saving in cost of per- 
haps a goodly third from that of a new 
organ—also the preservation of something 
that is good and an exhibition of respectful 
regard for organ tradition. 

The foregoing may be safely assumed as 
being typical of many similar cases. 


Improvements 
MIXTURE COUPLERS 


NOTHER new form of coupler has re- 
H cently come to light, and it promises 
many novel effects for solo playing. 
Whether or not it is strictly new we do not 
Know, nor does it matter. An example is to 
be found in the reconstructed organ in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, where the Swell is 
coupled to the great at the intervals of the 
5th, 8th and 10th above the unison. The 
proper name of the coupler is “Swell to Great 
Mixture,” and of course it should be located 
in the console with the regular couplers and 
should be in the form of the couplers. Many 
novel and beautiful effects are to be obtained 
from it, though it would offer still greater 
usefulness if it were obtainable in its com- 
ponent parts separately instead of invariably 
all at once. This same is perfectly true of 
the Mixture registers; a five-rank Mixture 
would be infinitely more serviceable if it 
could be dissected by the player at will. The 
fingers of the future organists will have to be 
as nimble and as accurate in their manipula- 
tion of the accessories of a console as they 
now are of the keys and there is no argu- 
ment in the supposed crowding of the con- 
sole; the stop-key is the answer to the 
crowded stop-knob console, and the answer 
to the crowded coupler-board will probably 
come in the form of smaller tablets and a 
better and more logical arrangement follow- 
ing definite foundational rules. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
ROLAND W. DUNHAM 
PRELUDES 
FE eee Cer Chorale Am (D) 
MIGNON £ic066 44s eb sca eee Adagio (Sym. 6) (M) 


VIEWPOINTS 3-2 


WEEE Sasa Gunseeusese Adagio (Sym. 3) (M) 
PE a6. bc scban Teens hekKneaEeaes Prayer (D) 
RENNIN: tosh oe bala ons ob ee Solemn Prelude (M) 
re Meditation Ste. Clotilde (M) 
MONOS: sc hucchuenis ease howe eee Vision (M) 
TERT WOE oc ccksiwswes Requiem Aeternum (M) 
Frank Bridge .......... Andante Serioso (M) 
OFFERTORIES 
EPIC COT er ere: Lamentation (M) 
PROM ves cn os saad oe seeane Cantabile (M) 
Pen acon sk see nawe sie oe ee Song of May (M) 
Pues Gaccne san tae ere er eee ee Cantilena 
RONG Sisko wc aeis ie wx Adagio e dolce (Son. 4) (M) 
Mendelssohn ......... Allegretto (Son. 4) (M) 
CORI nk 0 604s 0'53% Pastorale (Son. 1) (M) 
SPATE Gh cn sawhecaute ron card Andante (Sym.) 
SPER OR | oo 5:55 Sata o8 wees Canzona (M) 
oo Sa eee peer Andante (Sym.) (M) 
WARRING 655 eS h Saw eas Shae saueane Cantilene (M) 
POSTLUDES 
UTIMOME 6.6 ésGassse ee March Religieuse (M) 
BOGMARN ....5s ic scecex March Religieuse (M) 
Matibewse, TL. AIRE. o5s.6os0 soni evnn se Paean M 
WH 6h cies ca ueS oes eoe Final (Sym. 1) (D) 
GUIDO 6 255 cv bose enews Grand Choeur (D) 
Mendelssohn ..Allegeo Maestoso (Son. 4) (M) 
PE os Wh wd 0 as KeeKan we Piece Heroique (D) 
See a Finale (Sym. 1) (D) 
oy PP See are e toe ee Bo Finale (Sym.) (D) 
A Pe ete Toccata (Sym.) (D) 
Er eee ee Sree Scherzo Gm (M) 
CHORUS ANTHEMS 
SOE trea The Wilderness—B, T (M) 
PONE 6 Sb ts0kesgaakns I Have Considered (M) 
James ....Hail Dear Conqueror (Easter) (M) 
POR oscdccsntcéare Now Sinks the Sun (D) 
eee ee As Torrents in Summer (D) 
Sydenham ...... Be Merciful Unto Me—B (M) 
Noble 2.066. Fierce Was the Wild Billow (D) 
os ey ee re eee ee ee ye I Was Glad (D) 
BtanTora .....5 The Lord is My Shepherd (D) 
lO” ee er er” O Savior of the World (M) 
Palestrina ....0.6s O Savior of the World (M) 


Brahms....How Lovely is Thy Dwelling (D) 


Recital Programs 
HENRY F. ANDERSON—Cleveland 


SORMIILY Gone Wan cake se ho wee saa a eman as Suite F 
NIRS os o.5.h Sars ese ewne eee Wedding Chimes 
PIRGOR 5 wus 4 see ewes sess Menuetto (Sym. 11) 
sree eee eee rr rn te Fugue G 
CRTRINE vs 6 on 5655.58 08s eR Finale (Son. 2) 
Tschaikowsky ....Allegro con grazia (Path.) 
CUNOr BROTOTER occ scan eiciccc base L’Etoile 
Gordon Balch Nevin ........ Will o’ the Wisp 
Ralph Kinder « .s..0- cscs sco cccecs Toccata D 
SIDNEY C. DURST—Juniper Hill, Ky. 

a, errr rT rT eee Concert Overture B 
fo.) | | i Seen mene oe are S Sy Segre Preludio 
i) err errr. re Largo (New World) 
J: Sh. SERORANRTES ovo kiesncccewn Communion 
PRONE ohne ye Saad wea ow w ae aw iema Concerto Ef 
ee ee rr me Aria D. Little Fugue Gm 
Improvisation 

DEOPEROO ono ik sic 0 6.0 00 4:00 080-05 6 ds. 1 SU OEEREION 
TiihG AUGER skin sixes canes ena sab one Salida 

CLARENCE EDDY—Waterloo, Ia. 

PUIG: Foo s 5's su eon dase ses sxas sped Hosannah 
RUNATUAD AEE ps0 6 sis fo 84 14) 8S eer erecs Elevation 
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PO is cis so aS icy hee hae ee In Springtime ee OWN: ealicativeacces Sketches of the City 
PRAIA sa os o's We aharere a wo eNe awisieea Prelude RUNGE 4 xd 6:64) 0) Gu Bi bv eCarare siene ate acer To a Colleen 
eee oa. nh eee Seas tee eee The Swan NEY .S2aG Nore drer ardana essa Nise eases In Moonlight 
ROTO WEE ok o6civye sins sels wai Marche Solennelle RROD area 8 ake ecer haces Concert Overture Bm 
, 2 Srey ere rrR er rire Te CC eer Se Speranza ° 
MIG ON: eos aicin' swan cen Swing Low, Sweet Chariot HOMER P. WHITFORD—Dodgeville, N. Y. 
OM eee ee Legende Romantique ND © 5 004i dae -eraretbceat’ Sieh awe Processional 
Ds EPIL NUN: 04-05 66s or hsar ae F.9ss 8 Nae Toccata OTIIBON o.seactierecale vacates Overture Orpheus 
DPD: 62450 ore oad bivenke kh eieees eae Andantino Df 
H. CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE, Chicago MCE eRe | SWRI) ne sesaitea oleleeieiw oiecee: etal aterete L’Arlequin 
Pachelbel ...... ...-Prelude, Fugue, variations PN 604 ae HA earn Song of the Breezes 
WRAMOU ais wisn vicis os dives saree are Sym. Romane Wagner ........... Grand March (Lohengrin) 
6 TE Se ree ten Prelude and Fugue Am ENCORES 
PRN 6 sists eda een ae ON -O Breton WMOmMS Neva cc oaiccd sce /00-9 0100s 4:058is Will o’ the Wisp 
DRC Secs sen wicked eunera® Chant du May PIAStHONG BEATIN: osiiie okie ees a0 8 000s Evensong 
AM UIED esos fe Wits Wiss Ke ae Se Rin hee Berceuse Wy MIO 4.9 eit Awiecaceaiedae estes Pilgrim’s Chorus 
ENO Le CL 7) |. i a Oe eee SA Seen ares Toccata Dm : 


WILLIAM H. JONES—Raleigh, N. C. 


GUAGE: 4 50asss enw cene ena Allegro (Son. 1) 

Caprice, Marche aux Flambeaux 
py (1), eR ee maar Benediction Nuptiale 
ME t2kns bewee seen .....-Fantasia and Fugue 
MUSED. “<a. vra aS ares cae oss ie ee wae wie ees Scherzo 
WD bo 0 dc ee en cee cenasten Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Ce Sauces eeeaes ee March (Sigurd Jorsalfar) 
UIE, sna. 50.6. aides see ae Fountain Reverie 
SO SE Se TOE Or Me Oe ne Finlandia 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT—Bradford, Mass. 


RUN ect nic uses ae As Oe ees Marche Tromphale 
RACHMAMINGH 6.6 60s ones o 000000000 tOECRAUO 
PORE ores hens See ova wa eelesus The Brook 
Rimeky-KOrsakoh ......66i0c cess Song of India 
DENN Ai won wicise eae Reems ae Scherzo 
PS ou tedew wes awe Tannhauser Overture 
PY ivtawicckcecun bows Minuetto (Sym. 11) 
PPTL eL ye Or eer eee Pavanne 
BEOMETCON: sic ccsswevcecs Suite, In Fairyland 
PORNO fain sates aw Se ea Andante Cantabile 
WE aso oe ehe venice Ride of the Valkyries 


VIRGINIA L. McATEE—University of Illinois 


BRN <c--lo acy Gxeine we © 608 ele Prelude and Fugue C 
EINE Goa cain aie erarp ale vie-o'ece ale oats ayes Pastoral C 
BtOUBRCOR 6500s Gb Ake Awe Nocturne Af 
WOM, SEO nes sehske Sane k saese pase Son. I 
BOBRGL. 2.6.615:0::0% ee Cae ee Romance Op 7, No. 8 
eT A Ca re TR re he At Evening 
IONE on eG otis o eee March (Queen of Sheba) 
CARL F. MUELLER—Milwaukee 
RACUMINITIOE,. 6.4.5. 0:64:60 0 6:6 9.08 ...-Prelude Csm 
Rimsky-Korsakoff .......... A Song of India 
POMUON sccsceeeershoauneet Egyptian Suite 
PONCE 6.606% Nea euearne een Piece Heroique 


LILLIAN A. RIXFORD—Cincinnati 


ROROTISEING 5 iccete gusty wisiGhe wie le Ss 0.3.4 bee pate toe Suite F 
BDO OS 66:00 6:0 Pech hie PIC Concert Fugue G 
DO NUANNY Jars oiaie'a 0 '0p 6 web a dane tte ye hose Even Song 
ET) ESS het te ner eeE Sen recA In Springtime 
NMS = ate ha FGske wis 6G sae elb aos ...Scherzo Dm 
BOWEL sas: 0,50: :0 aio 10Kd wwe S Ue @elewiere era Cantilena G 
PRESEN © ives arse "0 o's ow) Se 8 HS 8 86 9S Toccata A 
SORURIRERED Soi b 5 \ci's veh Ge ASS asc aes ea es At Twilight 
CRE): ae Will o’ the Wisp 
CE) 1 012): EN ee Festival March E 
EDWIN M. STECKEL—Huntington, W. Va. 
ROE 4:6 Gosien aw wie ais Su SS wae wa Sonata Am 
RIOTTOUY. 9 ofa cassis weds sua aset ot La Serenata 


J. W. Lord ...Fantasia (Old Kentucky Home) 


CARL R. YOUNGDAHL—Red Wing, Minn. 


PR ia ies Vik we Wie alae Toccata and Fugue Dm 
TRO GO 6a: 00 a.50ee® Largo (New World Sym.) 
UR MIROOEE @6ss5cs bce os slnw eee osiere ee Persian Suite 
C. A. Chauvet ...Procession du St. Sacrament 
VOURMGR 6c ccccscccews Pleading, Lots o’Pep 
TOM TIOND 8.656 06a cn oun <a Will o’ the Wisp 
ee rere rae eee American Rhapsody 


Church Programs 
HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
West End Collegiate—New York 

O—Reverie, Dickinson 
Q—I Am Alpha—Stainer 
O—Prayer, Massenet : 
Q—O Had My Savior, C. A. Havens 
O—Intermezzo, Bizet 


O—Church Processional, Friml-Yon 

Q—O Come Let Us Worship, Mendelssohn 
O—Romance, Debussy 

Q—Hear My Prayer, Mendelssohn 
O—March, Mendelssohn. 





ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
First Congregational—Columbus 
O—Cantilene Pastorale, Higgs 
C—Incline Thine Ear, Himmel 
C—Send Out Thy Light, Gounod 
O—Allegro Moderato, Higgs 


O—Meditation Ste. Clotilde, Philip James 

C—I Am the Vine, Philip James 

C—Holiest Breathe An Evening Blessing, G. 
Cc. Martin 

C—The Wilderness, Goss 

C—As Now the Sun’s Declining Rays, P. 
James. 

O—Second Concert Piece, Horatio Parker. 


LYNNWOOD FARMAN. 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian—New York 
O—-Allegro Cantabile (Sym. 5), Widor 
Q—Along the Varied Paths, Brahms 
Q—From the Eastern Mountains, Chadwick 
O—March on “Lift Up Your Heads,” Guilmant 

Ave Maria, Liszt 

Passacaglia, Frescobaldi 

Allegro (Sonata Ef), Bach 

Larghetto, Wesley 
Q—Sweet Is Thy Mercy, Barnby 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 
O—By the Sea, Schubert 
Litany, Schubert 
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B—‘“Call to Worship,” Hastings 
Doxology 

Invocation—Congregation’s Prayer 
“Diadem” 

Responsive Reading 
Chorus—lInflamatus, Rossini 

Prayer 

Response—Accept Our Prayer, Swift 
Hymn 

Scripture 

Soprano—O Lord Be Merciful, Bartlett 
Announcements 

Quartet—Rock of Ages, Buck 
Offertory—Prayer 

Address 

Prayer—Benediction 

Postlude—Gloria in Excelsis, Lemmens 


O—March aux Flambeaux, Clark 
Mighty Like a Rose, Nevin 
B—Jesus Lover of My Soul, Robinson 
C—My Mouth Shall Speak, Demarest 
O—Pilgrim’s Chorus, Wagner 


ST. PAUL’S—BUFFALO 
(Organist’s Name Not Given) 
O—Adagio, Widor 
C—O Thou the True Light, Mendelssohn 
Communion Service in E, Parker 


PROGRAMS 


Still With Thee, Foote 
O—Piece Heroique, Webbe 


O—Romanza, Wolstenholme 
C—Magnificat and N. D. in C, Gadsby 
We Praise Thee, Shvedof 
Fear Not O Israel, Spicker 
O—Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky 


FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
Lenten Vespers 
Glen Ridge Congregational Church, N. J. 
Organ and Piano—Prelude and Fugue, Bach 
Congregational Hymn 
Devotional Exercises 
Choir—Jubilate Amen, Max Bruch 
Organ and Piano—Funeral March and Hymn 
of Seraphs, Guilmant 
Contralto—Holy Mary, Mascheroni 
Organ and Piano—Larghetto, Schumann 
Choir—Hymn to Night, Beethoven 
Organ and Piano—Nocturne. Song without 
words. Nicholl 
Male Chorus—Savior Breathe An Evening 
Blessing, Reichardt 
Benediction 
Response 
Organ and Piano—Etude Op. 25—I, Chopin 


Reviews 


W. RALPH COx 
“Hearken Unto My Voice.” 

OLO for high or low voice by a composer 
who seldom ventures into the realm of 
sacred music, though his secular songs 

have been very successful. Genuinely filled 
with religious emotion, though it does not 
always show on the surface, and simple 
enough in notes to be sung by singers of 
moderate attainments. There is an excellent 
climax which is reached very deliberately, 
and the simplicity and genuineness of the 
song and its accompaniment ought to make 
it a successful church number, in spite of the 
handicap of rather conventional and over- 
worked text; the forceful and genuine set- 
ting overcomes the handicap. (Schmidt). 


MENTOR CROSSE* 
Melody 

RRANGED by Roland Diggle. An ap- 
H pealing melody in the left hand with 
a chord accompaniment in the right 
and accents to the pedal; simple, musi- 
cal, and very easy to play. The middle sec- 
tion is not quite so interesting, and the re- 
capitulation hardly gives the melody as good 
a setting as it has in its first appearance, but 
at any rate the element of variety is present, 
and if the player prefers it there is nothing 
to prevent his using the first section over 

again in place of the third. (Church). 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“O Israel How Great * * *,” 
NTHEM for large chorus, organ, and 
H solos for all voices, ending with a few 
measures for eight-part chorus. The 
work is a very serious composition demand- 





ing well trained voices capable of produc- 
ing vibrant tone; the occasional unison pas- 
sages are particularly forceful and exhilarat- 
ing, and there are times when the composer 
brings his low voices to the top of the har- 
monic mass with fine effect—apparently he 
considers anthems almost entirely in the 
light of their rendition rather than their 
composition, and the viewpoint insures works 
of vital usefulness particularly in our own 
day when choirs are expected to be more 
than passive agencies. There are ample op- 
portunities for fine choral work and displays 
of the conductor’s art, and undoubtedly the 
average congregation will overlook the fact 
that the work is entirely devoted to the 
Hebrew—the modern Church has grown 
accustomed to being miscalled and has al- 
most settled down under an assumed name. 
(Gray). 
ROLAND DIGGLE 
An Evening Benediction 
IMPLE, easy to play, melodious and more 
pleasing than the average, though its 
simplicity will preclude the affection of 
musicians whose severe training has dulled 
their sense of pure musical enjoyment. The 
middle section is in the tonic minor and is 
hardly of much interest. The recapitulation 
presents the attractive first melody in its 
original form and gives a very reposeful 
close. (Church). 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
Eventide 
ELODIOUS composition of simple charm, 
M suitable for both church and recital 
uses. After four measures of intro- 
duction the theme is presented very simply, 
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and later a countermelody is added for the 
thumb with good effect. The middle section 
is interesting enough, and the recapitulation 
gives some elements of new interest. The 
work is easy and well suited to the aver- 
age organist’s needs. (Gray). 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
At Parting of Day 
ELODY with conventional accompani- 
ment; easy to play and well suited to 
small organs if they have a few solo 
registers of pleasing tone. The first section 
is a melody against a left hand syncopated 





chord accompaniment and an accent pedal. 
The middle section is in the subdominant and 
presents new materials of pleasing enough 
qualities. The recapitulation presents the 
first theme over again in the same dress, 
with nothing of interest added, unless it be 
the final four measures where the chimes are 
used with legitimate effect—a very rare thing 
in organ music. (Schirmer). 


HARVEY B. GAUL 
Chant for Dead Heroes 
EMORIAL march with the theme ap- 
pearing first in the pedal against a 
chord manual part, the effectiveness 
of which must depend largely upon the ar- 
tistry and emotional qualities of the player. 


Gt. Heavy 
Gt.coupled to 
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This treatment is displaced after a few meas- 
ures by another in which the theme is slightly 
varied and presented at the top of the har- 
monic mass instead of at the bottom. An 
arpeggio treatment follows in which a chord 
is the materials of the right hand arpeggio 
and the top note of succeeding chords forms 
a descending theme with excellent effect. An 
excellent climax is built up-thereby and the 





! 
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opening theme reappears with good effect, 
dying away again to a pianissimo ending. A 
trumpet call pianissimo in the tonic major 
closes the work. (Gray). 


F. FLAXINGTON HARKER 
“O Paradise.” 

UET for soprano-tenor with the usual 
D accompaniment; imitative work be- 
tween the voices increases the interest 
and also the opportunity for effective per- 
formance. The part-writing is smooth and 
well calculated for vocal rendition, and there 
is just sufficient tunefulness to enliven the 
work pleasantly. This duet is by no means 
a new publication, though the scarcity of 
duet material will make its presentation wel- 
come to most choirmasters. Anthems are the 
steady diet of choirs, but there is a great 
opportunity for variety and interest by intro- 
ducing trios, duets, and ensemble male and 

female chorus work. (Schirmer). 


PAUL HELD 

Introspection 
OR the tired business organist Introspec-~ 
tion will help relieve the monotony of 
the daily grind. Certainly it is some- 
thing new, and it is equally certain that it Is 


S molto espressivo 





interesting and worth mastering, even though 
the mastery of it does demand quite some 
technic and a great deal of careful work both 
in finger dexterity and in registration. The 
composer is not always a careful or a 
thoughtful person, for he specifies a cres- 
cendo when both feet are given special notes 





of their own with which to occupy their time, 
and a crescendo under those conditions is 
next to impossible on most of our organs. 
There are many passages that look bad 
enough and even sound badly when first 
heard, but it is wrong to judge a composi- 
tion by first impressions. The following 
gives a fair idea of the writing in one of 
the climaxes. It would seem regrettable that 
there are only three note-values in the work, 
minims, crotchets and quavers; but it is in- 





vigorating to be reminded that such at- 
tempts as this are being successfully made 
by composers in America. (Gray). 


ARMAS JARNEFELT*. 
Praeludium. 

RELUDE for a church service or a 
fugue? It is really too jovial in mood to 
have emanated from either in those 

good old days when preludes were solemn. 
A sprightly, springy, living touch is neces- 
sary and legato is out of the question, 


though the indicated registration will agree 





with as many, possibly, as disagree with it— 
registration is an impossible thing to indi- 
cate specifically. As a concert number it 
would add diversion, and as a church pre- 
lude it would give a feeling of the joy and 
humor of life as opposed to the sombre op- 
pression of the present few years. It is 
arranged by Gordon Balch Nevin, and is easy 
to play and suited to even a small organ with 
limited resources. It is the kind of music 
we need to hear more of. (Gray). 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


“Supplication.” 

NOTHER virile anthem for chorus or 
H quartet, neither too difficult nor too 
easy to be within the grasp of all 
choirs. The opening sentence shows the 
tenors and sopranos together in a brief state- 
ment, after which the full chorus breaks 
forth with a strong plea, and then comes a 
subdued and beautiful solo which later is 
harmonized as shown in our excerpt. A jubi- 


us, give Thy strength un-to thy ser-vants, 0 


Turn un - to 


us, give strength 


lant section of rejoicing closes the anthem. 
There is refined beauty and strong sentiment 
combined in the same work, and there is 
workmanship of a good order which ought to 
appeal to all well educated singers; and be- 
sides tnis there is sufficient musicalness ana 
variety to make a genuine appeal to the con- 
gregation. Both of these anthems are also 
to be had in the form of vocal solos, and are 
obtainable from the publishers whose ad- 
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dress will be found in this issue, or from any 
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of the publishers whose addresses appear in 
our current issues. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
Victory March. 

TRANGE that a staid and sober English- 
man should condescend to write a 
march that has its emotions so appar- 

ently on the surface. There is nothing deep, 
nothing mysterious, nothing pedantic, noth- 
ing reserved about this March, and Mr. Le- 
mare does a human thing when he dedicates 
it to his little daughter. We never thought 
that of him; but it does us good. After six 
measures of flagrant introduction the main 
theme appears and is continued in this mood 


> 





uf 
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till the melody of the middle section, in strict 
march manner, introduces itself. There is 
something rather pleasingly joyful about one 
or two measures of this middle section—but 
then, we suppose, even an Englishman finds 
pleasure in the conclusion of the war, in 
spite of the dark reputation certain Ameri- 
can officials have cast over our noble forces 
who fought so finely with the incomparable 
English. Be that as it may, the third section 
brings back the theme of the first, enjoys it 
a while, and then introduces in chord style 
the theme of the middle section; and the 
work ends in a brilliant coda. It is not diffi- 
cult, and is a valuable addition to the memo- 
rial service repertoire. (Gray). 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 
Allegro Jubilant. 
FTER an eight measure introduction of 
H alternating unison and chord fanfare 
the main theme is introduced. It is a 
vigorous, vibrant, pulsating bit of energy, 
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typically Milligan from beginning to end. 
In composition, as in other things, the com- 
poser does pretty much as he pleases, and in 
this Allegro he has produced a work which 
follows one theme as long as it chooses and 
introduces another, or a variant of the first, 
whenever it pleases. This first theme is a 
strong one with a fine punch on its top note. 
A quiet section forms the middle part of the 
composition, and if taken quite piano it 
would give a very charming effect of con- 
trast, reposeful, soothing. In place of many 
of the indefinite, unassertive things we use 
for the organ, this Allegro ought to be pop- 
ular. (Schmidt). 
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“Give unto the Lord.” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet with ab- 
af breviated organ accompaniment and 
tenor solo; rather dramatic and vigor- 
ous, and comparatively easy to sing. The 
unaccompanied chorus section is as effective 
as it is brief. The composer has something 
to say and sets about saying it with em- 
phasis; the anthem is good material for any 

choir to work on. (Schmidt). 


Prelude on a Traditional Melody. 

HE opening measures show a mood pic- 
ture or tone painting on a harmonic 
basis which is quite effective. This is 

followed by a contrapuntal section which is 
handled skillfully and is considerably more 


eon 


than an exhibition of counterpoint for it suc- 
cessfully continues the general trend of the 
composition and adds elements of consider- 
able interest in themselves. The materials 
are well worked and are made the most of, 
with a good effect of unity which persists in 
spite of the rather disjointed style of the 
work. A strong march movement ends the 
work. The composer has shown himself a 
worthy addition to those in America who are 
redeeming us from servitude to foreign lands, 
and if the public accords him the reception 
he merits (that is, if organists take the 
trouble to give his works ample hearing) 
there is no predicting just what he will rot 
give us in future years. (Schmidt). 


WARREN PROCTOR. 
“Footsteps of Love.” 

ONG for high voice; melodious, simple, 
easy to sing, and of the kind that will 
appeal to the average congregation. 

The accompaniment is interesting enough and 
could be very well adapted to the organ, and 
the text, though not always handled with as 


cantabile 


walk in the foot-steps of Love, Then, on-ly then have I God's 
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much respect as words like to have in a song, 
is well set; after all, a song is music first 
and words second. As a solo for an evening 








service it would be very appropriate and 
would add an element of beauty to the serv- 
ice if sympathetically done. (Summy). 


STANLEY T. REIFF. 
Festival Prelude, 

RGAN music written primarily for the 
O organ, and though the themes are not 
strikingly beautiful the work as a 
whole affords an addition to the organ litera. 
ture badly needed in the church service, and 
gives the organist an opportunity, and an 
invitation, to do something neat in the way 
of registration in the middle section of the 
piece. It would manifestly make a better 
postlude than prelude, though that depends 
very largely upon how much the performer 
will be able to add to it when he transforms 
dead notes into living tone. There are spots 
where the composer does some interesting 
things; note how he introduces a _ three- 
measure phrase in contrast to a two-meas- 
ure—and it is so natural that he gets the 

full benefit of the device. (Schmidt). 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD. 
Allegro Pomposo. 
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IGO.iOUS, straightforward, and easy to 
V play, this composition will be found of 
use to a multitude of organists. It is 
sufficiently musical to appeal to the average 
listener, and it will not require much work 
in its preparation. The composer has not 
overloadce « it with chords and the effect ought 
to be good, even from a not very skillful 
player. The middle section was written with- 
out very much effort, and while it affords the 
needed contrast, it hardly does credit to a 
composer’s future; the middle sections are 
the hardest to write, and possibly we are 
over-critical of them at times. The third sec- 
tion repeats the effective and jubilant ma- 
terials of the first. (Presser). 


Recessional. 

ONTRAST between the first and second 
sections of Recessional is very good, 
though of the conventional variety, and 

an excellent effect is obtained in the opening 
bars of the first section where the theme is 
really in the pedals and the manuals merely 
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give an antiphonal answer to it. Given suffi- 
cient string tone in the pedal department this 
work will be very pleasing and a little out 
of the ordinary. It is very easy to play. 
(Presser). 











Romance. 

UIET, devotional, easy to play, and not 
Q demanding a large or a modern organ, 
this work ought to have a wide recep- 
tion. It is a genuine musical work and will 
appeal to all kinds of hearers, whether or not 
they have any well defined taste for music. 
It would be especially effective as an offer- 

tory. (Presser). 


WILLIAM G. STEERE. 

In Capulet’s Garden. 
IMPLY a pretty melody over the usual 
ca syncopated chord accompaniment, but 
sufficiently melodious to make it a wel- 
come number. It is easy to play and does 














The middle sec- 
tion is pretty well worked and gets entirely 
away from the wornout procedure for mid- 
dle sections; it is rather thematic in content 
and gives ample opportunity for the use of 


not require a modern organ. 


the organ—that is, it recognizes that an 
organ is composed not of one tone color, but 
of an inexhaustible store of them. The close 
of the work is well handled by the composer, 
who shows sufficient inventiveness to lead us 
to expect him to give the next melody he 
finds a better accompaniment than he has 
done with this one. (Schuberth). 


REVIEWS 


AN AMERICAN ACE. 
Frederick Stevenson. 

66 CENA” for chorus of men’s voices, ac- 

companiment for piano, organ, harp, 

and cello, and tenor solo. It is a 
strong, sterling work, twelve minutes long, 
and filled from one end to the other with good 
workmanship. It is by no means easy to 
sing, however. The text deals with the spirit 
of an American ‘‘Ace’” who fell behind the 
lines and was murdered by Civilization’s 
enemies; some idea of the vigor and vitality 
of the work may possibly be gained from 
these final four lines: “Before I fell I 
answered with a furious yell, and bade them 
straightway ‘Go to hell!’ And that was I! 
For God and Right.” Every male chorus in 
the country should present this work— 
though it is a mystery to an uneducated re- 
viewer why any publisher will offer a work 
for sale and then by restrictions prohibit its 
public performance without express permIs- 
sion; and how many conditions (or dollars) 
are attached to such permission? The work 
would do credit to any church broadminded 
enough to permit its performance in the 
church service; and why not? Is righteous- 
ness a thing of words and not deeds? The 
work is published by Ditson. 


TWELVE SACRED TRIOS, 

Arr. by Louis Victor Saar. 
ARIETY in church music can well be ob- 
tained wherever choruses are available 
by using trios for the ladies’ and men’s 
voices separately; there is distinct interest in 
ensemble work all of one class, and Mr. Saar 
has done a good work in presenting these 
twelve brief trios. If any fault is to be found 
with them it is that of brevity. But then, 
composers have not yet learned how to write 
in extended form for three voices of the same 
kind; monotony is a deadly enemy in such 
work, but there is no reason why it should 
be. Besides the variety and interest trio 
work adds to the dull church service, trio 
singing is one of the most or profitable forms 
of vocal training any choir can undertake. 

(Ditson). 


News and Notes 


Samuel A. Baldwin gave his 700th recital 
in the College of the City of New York Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave a series of Thurs- 
day afternoon recitals in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, during 
March. 

Sutherland Dwight Smith gave a recital in 
Grace Methodist Church, Urbana, Ohio, in- 
augurating the new instrument. 

Ernest Prang Stamm, formerly of Emanuel 
Church, St. Louis, has transferred his activi- 
ties to the First Christian Church of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where he has an excellent new 
organ at his command. Mr. Stamm was given 
a farewell reception by 75 St. Louis musicians 
and presented with a set of candelabra. 


? 


Gerald F. Stewart, of Watertown, has re- 
cently recovered from a severe illness with 
searlet fever. Calamities do not visit him 
singly and the illness was preluded by a dis- 
astrous fire which destroyed his home. Let 
us all join in the hope that good fortune will 
visit him in the future in double portion. 

Frederick Walbank, Dean of the Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Guild, and organist of Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, Scranton, was born 
April 7, 1874, in Keighley, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and came to America in 1913. At the 
age of 15 he received his first appointment as 
organist, took his R. C. O. Fellowship in 1904, 
and won a scholarship and the Associateship 
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in the London Tonic Solfa College in 1910. 
During his tenure of office in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Scranton, Mr. Walbank 
gave more than a hundred and sixty recitals 
on Sunday evenings, doing much to stimulate 
interest in the organ and its literature. At 





Immanuel Church he has a 4-manual Austin. 
Previous to his Deanship Mr. Walbank served 
as Treasurer and later Sub-Dean. 

David McK. Williams has been appointed 
organist of St. Bartholomews Church, New 
York, succeeding the late Arthur Hyde. This 
appointment is doubly gratifying, typifying 
as it does the new spirit gradually prevail- 
ing in the organ world of this important city. 
Formerly no local man would have been con- 
sidered, nor would a young man have had 
any chance of appointment. Mr. Williams is 
a comparatively young man, but he has 
earned every bit of the honors of this most 
important appointment. 


Professional Notes 


A series of monthly Lecture Recitals is be- 
ing given in Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
by Lueien E. Becker. 

A series of Lenten Vesper Recitals was 
given in Pamona College on Thursday after- 
noons by Walter E. Hartley, A. A. G. O. 

A service in memory of Horatio Parker was 
given March 7 in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, under the direction of 
Miles Farrow. 

Liszt’s “Psalm XIII,” a seldom used can- 
tata, was presented by Clarence Dickinson 
with the Brick Church Choir, with the solo 
part sung by Lambert Murphy. 






The Passion Service by A. R. Gaul was 
presented in St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chi- 
cago, by Emory L. Gallup with his double 
choirs on Good Friday; during Lent the sev- 
eral parts of the Service were sung at the 
six Sunday afternoon services. 

The Missouri Guild presented Lola England 
DeWalpine in an organ recital in Sheldon 
Memorial Church, St. Louis; March 30, using 
Tschaikowsky’s Nocturne, Hollins’ Concert 
Overture in C minor, Handel’s Concerto in C 
minor, and John E. West’s Sonata. 

The St. Louis Association of Organists has 
drawn up its Constitution and By-Laws and 
is vigorously endeavoring to better the posi- 
tion of the church organists of St. Louis. The 
effects of this organization are beginning to 
be felt all over the country and some whole- 
some achievements are expected. 

The Maryland Guild presented its fourth 
annual series of lenten recitals in St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore. The first recital was 
given by Alfred R. Willard, ex-Dean of the 
Chapter, and organist of the church, whose 
program included works by Jongen, Dethier, 
Boellmann, Foote, Gaul, and Elgar; the sec- 
ond was given by John Denues, of Grace and 
St. Peter’s, and supervisor of Public School 
music; and the third by Frederick D. Weaver, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, who gave 
an American program of special note. 

The Philadelphia Wanamaker Auditorium 
presented on March 24th a joint program of 
organ and orchestra when the first perform- 
ances by organ and orchestra of Yon’s Con- 
certo Gregoriana, Bach’s Concerto in F, 
Franck’s Piece Heroique, and Saint-Saens’ 
Marche Heroique were given by Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Charles M. Courboin and Pietro A. Yon at the 
organ. The Wanamaker stores both in Phil- 
adelphia and New York are doing inestima- 
ble good in the world of music, especially 
organ music. 

The Central Ohio Guild held its annual 
meeting January 19 at Hotel Deshler, Colum- 
bus, and after an exceptional dinner and a 
social hour the election of officers took place, 
resulting as follows: Dean, Rowland W. Dun- 
ham, F. A. G. O.; Sub-Dean, Hermann Ebe- 
ling; Secretary, Clara E. Michel; Treasurer, 
Mary W. Crowner; Reg., Grace E. Chandler, 
A. A. G. O. Executive Committee, Mrs. W. T. 
Mills, Paul S. Chance, A. A. G. O.; G. G. Gra- 
bill, A. A. G. O.; Nina D. Beatley, Lou McIn- 
tyre, Grace E. Chandler, A. A. G. O.; J. B. 
Francis McDowell, A. A. G. O.; Bertha Brent, 
Mrs. H. P. Legg. It was thought best to hold 
the meetings of the chapter quarterly during 
the coming year, making one of them a social 
meeting and putting forth our best energies 
to make the other three bigger and better 
than ever. The pranks of electricity are not 
confined to the organ alone, and while in the 
midst of our last animated discussion the 
Deshler’s radiance was dimmed to such extent 
that we closed the meeting and falteringly 
left for our homes.—Mary W. Crowner. 


Trade Notes 


The new Moller three-manual organ was 
dedicated March 16 by Hope Leroy Baumgart- 
ner in the First Evangelical Church of In- 
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dianapolis. The instrument was designed by 
Mr. Baumgartner and is of novel construc- 
tion; borrowing and duplexing were used 
adroitly and the instrument was voiced with 
exceeding care. The result is an achieve- 
ment not only for its designer, but also for 
its builder. 


MODERN STOP KEYS 


An example of the excellence of Stop-keys 

as compared to stop-knobs. Note the cancel- 

ler bar over each row of keys, for putting off 

by merely a touch every stop that may be 

drawn on any division. The photo is taken 
from an Austin console 


The citizens of St. Paul have at last achieved 
their goal and have let the contract for a 
municipal organ at a cost of $60,000. The 
movement was launched New Year’s Day and 
by March 10 the full amount was subscribed. 
It is said that at least 30,000 citizens con- 
tributed to the fund. Is the organ merely a 
church instrument? or is it an instrument of 
the people? Let other cities go and do like- 
wise. 

The Boston Music Company has announced 
the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
to the presentation of 12 pages of organ 
music and to include also various articles 
dealing with organ subjects. The publica- 
tion is called American Organ Monthly and 
is edited by Edward Shippen Barnes, an 
American composer-organist of the younger 
generation, who has already made an envia- 
ble name for himself in composition. 

“The famous organ by Sehulze, which 
gained him so great a reputation at the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 at Hyde Park (England) 
and influenced English organ building enor- 
mously at the time, has been sold for 50 
pounds to a furniture maker—for the sake 
of the wood only! The pipes—voiced by J. 
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S. himself and by Cafaille-Coll—were sold as 
old lead! This was told me by an organ 
builder who endeavored to buy them, but was 
too late.” (For this item we are indebted to 
J. Bernard Goodman.—Ed.). 


Magazine Notes 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER is 
the one who more than any other made chil- 
dren’s choirs famous in the East. Her work in 
Flemington is unique in every way and 
though the best results of her activities can- 
not be felt for another generation, there are 


| already sufficient achievements to mark Flem- 


ington as an unusual city in many ways, not 
only because of its exceptional conditions in 
regard to material for the church choirs, nor 
because of its unique Children’s Choirs, but 
also, and possibly this is the most important, 
because of its Public School music method. 
Back of the method is the untiring devotion 
of Miss Vosseller. It is a privilege to be able 
to present her work so completely in our 
present issue. 

Manuscript responses are solicited for pres- 
entation in our pages, according to the an- 
nouncement made elsewhere. The.Church 
Service is enriched and beautified more by 
appropriate responses than by any other part 
of its entire program. In order to foster the 
development of the Service and the use of 
beautiful and appropriate responses THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST invites its readers to 
submit manuscript responses of their own 
composition which they have _ successfully 
used in their services, and which they would 
be willing to give for the benefit of their fel- 
low-organists. Accepted manuscripts will be 
earefully engraved and copyrighted, and the 
composer will have full possession of all 
rights. 


Flemington Children’s Choirs 
170 CHILDREN 


from the five Churches of Flemington 
trained in service-singing 
for 
Graduation into the Senior Choirs 


Bessie Richardson Hopewell, Sec.-Treas. 
Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, Director. 














Musical Opinion 


The Leading English Monthly 
Musical Magazine 
number contains articles by the 


best writers of the day covering the 
whole field of musical endeavour. 


Each 


The special interests of the organist 

are adequately dealt with. 

Annual subscription post free, 6/- 
“Musical Opinion,” Chichester Chambers 
Chancery Lane, London, W. G. 2., England 





